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Leve looked at me through thy dear eyes, 
And won an answering glance from me ; 
And now I see him never more, 
Save, when, dear love, I turn to thee. 
Full many a gdise has Cupid worn, . 
The hearts of men to tempt away : 
In eyes of brown he hides himself, 
In eyes of bhack, and eyes of grey. 


And then, 6h thea, my heart gave up 
Its long-stored wealth of love to thee, 
And ¢lose and true my heart and thoughts 
Hold fast the love thoy givest me. 


ASHADOWED LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘DOCTOR WESTWOOD’S 
SECRET,’’ “MARJORIE’S TRIALS,”’ 
‘HEARTS AND CORONETS,”’ 

ETC., ETC., ETC. 








CHAPTER IX. 
ADAME DE ROUGEMENT rose has- 
tily from her seat at sight of Dorothy; 
*s heart sank like lead. 


“Some idiot has told her!" she said, “I 
ought not to have permitted her out of my 
sight.”’ 

“TI feel very guilty,” said Sir Charles. “I 
took Miss Dorothy away blooming, and I 
have brought her back without her roses.’’ 
And Sir Charles, who represented .Friar 
Tuck, bent his head in humble penitence 
before Dorothy’s chaperon. 

“It is late,” remarked madame hurriedly 
while Estelle tried to falter out a few in- 
articulate words, ‘and we are both tired— 
tired to death,”’ she added a little impatient- 
ly. “Sir Charles, will you be so good as to 
ask for my carrlage?’’ 

Monsieur de Grandvilliers came up, bow- 
ing profoundly and offering his arm to ma- 
dame. 

Estelle followed, white and shivering, 
passing through the splendid salons as in 
a dream, mechanically the part- 
ing salutations of her acquaintance, and al- 
lowing the Duke to wrap her with a solici- 
tude which did not escape the watehful eyes 
of the r 

“Adieu, mademoiselie; au revoir!’’ said 


he, preasing her little hand in English fashion | 


as he said it. And Estelle, unconscious of 
any significance-in the tone and words, too 
confased and wretehed to know what was 
ha repeated after him— ; 

“Adieu, monsieur; au revoir!” 

Then she gathered herself up in a corner 
of the and, hiding her face in her 
hands, tried to think of what she had heard; 


tired I am!” settled herself to sleep 
through the long drive home. 

What had to Mervyn? was 
Estelle’s What was this 


Whatelement of suffering, perhaps of 
self-reproach, was there in this sudden 


death to make him shrink from announcing 
it to her? 

-‘She, who had known only the tenderest 
love from her own parenta, could under- 
stand thatthe shock of his father’s loss 
would be a great one to him, that he might 
turn away in his first grief from any happi- 
ness it brought him. 

But she could not understand that they 
two, who loved one another, should be 
— in the great sorrows or events of their 

ves. 

Had his father, on his death-bed, forbid- 
den their marriage ; and was he struggling to 
obey the cruel command? She could think 
of nothing else with power to keep them 
apart now ; and against such a posthumous 
tyranny she rebelled with all her heart, 
asking indignantly one moment, despair- 
ingly the next, why a dead man’s malice 
should have power to ruin the lives of those 
left behind him, 

“He is a queer, obstinate old fellow,”’ 
Tempest had said to her;and there had 
been something in his manner when he 
spoke of his father which had given her 
quick perception an insight into the 
difficulties her lover had to contend with. 

But there had been a hint of something 
dark, mysterious, perhaps diagraceful, in 
the conversation she had overhead just 
now. Her heart stood still with nameless 
fear and terror as she recalled the grave, 
even soleinn tone of one of the young men. 

“] wonder if it will ever be cleared up?”’ 
“Some of those horrid Radical papers pre- 
tend to say he did it!” 

“It’s an unpleasant sortof thing to hang 
overa man all his life.’”’ The sentences 
rang in her ears. What did they mean? 
What was there in the look which Madame 
de Rougemont cast upon her, questioning, 
frightened, as Estelle’s awakened fears read 
it, which seemed in harmony with these ? 

Something had happened to Mervyn, 
something which her aunt was afraid to tell 
her. 

A terrible vague fear clutched at her 
heart and stifled her breath, or she would 
have cried aloud to Madame de Rougemont 
to tell her at once what this horrible thing 
which she was hiding from her was. But no 
words could reach her parched lips; they 
died struggling in her throat. 

“Though guilt and shame were on thy 
name.’’ What made these words come w 
her just then? ‘They hovered round her 
like wicked imps, they whispered in her 
ears, they tormented her with malicious 
repetition. 


* * * * * * 


The drive home from Paris was like a 
long nightmare to Estelle; and, when 
it was over and she stood in the full light 
of madame'’s apartment, with her wraps 
thrown aside, Florine exclaimed— 

“Mademoiselle is ill! Mon Dieu, she is 





going to faint—to die!’ 

“Hush!” reproved madame peevisbly. 
“My child”--to Estelle—‘you are tired, | 
worn out. 

‘The heat was frightful,and the long 
drive kills one. Go to bed; and Florine 
shall bring you some wine.” 

But Estelle looked steadily at the shifting 
uncertain eyes. 

“Teil me,” she said in English, ‘what has 
happened. Tell me now, at onee.”’ 

“Tell you what?” madame answered, 
coloring in spite of herself and pulling | 
nervously at the clasp of her breelet. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Something has happeded to my—to Mr. 
Mervyn?” Estelle, pale and resolute, per- 
sisted. 

“You are keeping it from me, but I must 








know it.” 





determination of the young girl. “Go to 
bed and sleep now, and in the morning, 
when you are rested and stronger, youshall 
hear all I have heard.”’ 

“I am strong now. Do you think I can 
rest without knowing? I have heard some- 
thing to-night which all the world seems to 
know excepting me—me, to whom it is so 
much more than to them!’’ Estelle an- 
swered. “Tell methe worst. It will be 
easier to bear than this suspense."’ 

“I am tired—I am ill,’’ madame answer- 
ed im patientty,still shrinking from Estelle’s 
wild searching eyes. 

“I am not fit for any excitement to-night ; 
nor are you. Wait until to-morrow. Child, 
you do not know for what you are asking. 
You do not know what a night you would 
give yourself!"’ 

“It would all be so much easier in the 
morning. Now we shall have a scene; she 
will faint or shriek, or something disa- 
greeble, and I shall lose my whole night's 
rest—when I am sotired too! How unlacky 
that she should have heard anything! I 
meant to tell her to-morrow.”’ 

Estelle caught her hand. 

‘What he is bearing I can bear,’’ she said. 
“Ho isin great sorrow—I know so Tuuch as 
that.” She could not, for the life of her, put 
into words that worse terror which was 
clutching at her heart. ‘“You have no rightto 
keep it from me—not foranhour. He has 
written to you—give me the letter!” 

Her tone was almost imperious—snarp 
withthe agony of her fear and dread. 

Madame de Rougemont rose without an- 
other word, and opened a locked cab- 
inet which stood near her bed. From this 
she took a couple of English newspapers 
and held them towards Estelle. 

“T have had no letter,” said she. ‘I have 
only these. When you have read them, 
you will not wonder that he has not written 
—that he will never write again, My poor 
love’’—struck with a sudden touch of feel- 
ing at the contact of the cold hands and the 
ghastly pallor of the fair young face—*‘it 
will be a blow to you, but remember that 
you would have me tell you. I would have 
spared you-——”’ 

Estelle stooped quickly and kissed her. 

“You cannot spare me better than by let- 
ting me know all,’’ she said. “Do not be 
afraid for me.” 

Then she hurried to her own room, and, 
sitting down, covered her eyes for a brief 
moment before they rested on the fatal 
page, trying to steady her shaken nerves 
and gather strength for what madame told 
her would be a blow. 

At first the blow did not reach her. She 
read the account of the inquest three times 
before she grasped its full import. 

The first thing she understood was that 
there had been a rail way-eccident; and the 
throb of terror at her lover’s danger was 
scarcely calmed by the sight of his name at 
a later date, proving hiin to have been alive. 

He had been hurt, ill, in sorrow and in 
peril, and she had never known; she had 
been gay and frivolous whilst he was in 
such extremity! Instinctly she put up her 





hands and threw her pearl-bound colf and 
high-starched ruff aside, blushing with 
shane and self-reproach as she did so. 

Then the leading article, strong in its | 
theory of Tempest Mervyn’s guilt, caine 
before her, and by degrees its plain! y-spok- 
en accusation dawned upon her and filled 
her with high indignation. 

“This is why he is silent then," she said. 
“He is too proud and too generous to let | 


_me share his undeserved shame. Oh, my | 


darling, do you not know that you are ten | 
times dearer me for every wicked, false | 
word they speak aguinst you—for every 
blow aimed at you? How dreadful! How 
shameful !”’—es she read on. “How can 
thay dare to_say such things of him? 





head—‘‘it were possible! They ought to be 


sign from me. How could he come > me 
and say, ‘They have called me a—a——’”’ 
She shrank, shuddering, from the word. 
“*The shame we gnce spoke of so lightly 
has come on my name. Can you bear to 
belong to me now?’ No; he could only 
wait—as he has waited—for ine to any, ‘It is 
nothing to me, or rather it isa great deal. 
I love you more truly for all you have suf- 
fered; I hate and defy all your enemies. 
They are mine too. I believe in you. I am 
more yours than éver. I will not lose 
another moment in telling you so.’"’ 

She hastened to her writing-table, and 
wrote from her full heart such a letter as 
would have filled poor Mervyn with hope 
and courage, would have fired bie spirit 
like new wine, and changed the wholo 
future of the man’s history, if he could but 
have read it. She blushed a little as she 
folded it up resulutely and sealed it beyond 
recall. 

“No,” she said; “I will not alter one word. 
He has been generous; I will be generous 
too, This is no time to hold back ; he needs 
all the assurance I can give him. If he 
were happy and fortunate, I might perhaps 
not let him know all at once how much I 
love him. I might let him guess a little, 
and doubt a litéle’’—she saniled and blushed 
a great deal more—‘but, now that he is in 
trouble, I will not be asnained to write him 
all; I will not be outdone in iny trust, even 
by you, my darling!"’ she added tenderly, 


as she pressed her warin red lips to the seal 


his hand must break. 

The early spring day-dawn was looking 
in upon her as she did this. 

She was too much excited to sleep; so 
she put aside ber ball-fineries, and, wrap- 
ping herself in her dressing-gown, walked 
up and down her room until the first stir of 
waking life in the household. 

The first sound was the quick soft patter 
of Monsieur Dutertre’s feet as be ran down 
stairs froin the garret above—lis sleeping 
apartinent. Next came the opening of the 
green-painted shutters all over the lower 
part of the house, and then the lilt of Duter- 
tre’s voice in the court-yard, singing a gay 
little ditty which ended in “La, la, la,"’ at 
every verse. Aftera few minutes, Estelle 
opened her door and went down-stairs, her 
letter in her band. 

The flicker of a candle—a home-madeone 
stuck in a bottle—and a monotonous swish, 
swish, guided her to where Madame Duter- 
tre was washing the family linen in a dark 
little room leading to her tidy kitchen. 

The door was half open, and the woman's 
brown wrinkled face was lighted up by the 
illumination from her poor candle, showing 
in its red little circle of light, out of the 
dark surrounding shadows likea picture by 


| Rembrandt or some stern realistic Flemish 
painter. 


Estelle stood on the threshhold and bade 
her good day, and laid her lever and seme 
sous down upon the table beyond the reach 
of the spattering soapsads. 

“I have no stamp,” she said. “Will 
Monsieur Dutertre kindly supply one and 
despatch iy letter by the very first pos? 
lt is important; and, altheugh she was 
beyond the circle of the dim radiance where 


| she stood and only Madame Dutertre was 
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Then le rernemembered that Florine 


to serve his year of exem 

aa citizen, in the Army. She remem- 
be and turned back with her ever-ready 
word of sympathy for the mother. 

It was per an hour or two afterwards 
when she suddenly came upon Florine in 
in one of her aunt's a nts. 

“*Madaine is early in the salon this morn- 
ing,’’ Florine ventured, with ber head in a 
trunk—‘‘She has already received Monsieur 
le Duc de Grandvilliers.” 

Monsieur de Grandvilliers! 

Estelle stared at the lady’smaid. She 
had alinost forgotten the Duke's existence. 

He and Madame de none pny A ball and 
Dorothy Vern n all see as far away as 
if they had belonged to another state of ex- 
istence : so much had happened since that 
they all faded into the far distance of 
Katelle's mind. 

Moreover, the Duke's “= paves on mor 
she felt him to be especiaily out of place in 
her new and overpoweritg cirouinstances. 

She looked down and caught Florine’s 

fixed —— her—an earnest scrutinis- 
gaze full of 


mute re of doubt, 
ofa which startled her into a sudden 
s and sent the blood rushing to her 
very finger-ti 


hat did his untimely utterly = 
cedented viait of Monsiour de Grandvill 
mean ? What did Florine’s look mean! 

Madame was usually invisible to all the 
outside world until late in the day. 

Never before in all the tiine she had been 
with her, had Estelle known her aunt to 
receive a visitor, especially a gentleman- 
visitor, at that hour in the morning. 

Such a violation of all Madame de Rouge- 
mont’s habits must portend sumething seri- 


ous. 
And Estelle telt herself growing white 
and cold at a possible explanation which 
forced itself upon her. 
Sho remembered ‘Tempest's little burst of 
ae 
In spite ot the brave self confident words 
with which she had answered him, she did 
not care just then to have to struggle with 
Madame de Rougemont's advouacy of a 
rival, a richer and more fortunate one too, 
She felt instinotively that the dan 
Tempest had foreseen and she had 
mw lightly night be more real and tangible 
than she had ready to allow. Yet this 
journey—— She was surely misjudgin 
her auntand tormenting herself with foolish 
fears—fears for which she blushed hotly the 





next inement. 

“The emeralds!’’ she exclaimed, ai most 
aloud. ‘Of course he has come ww receive | 
his jewels back again. Madame would be 
anxious to see them safely restored and in 
his possession before she left home. Oh, it | 
is nothing more than the emeralds !"’ | 

And so it seemed, for madame did not al- 
lude to the Duke's visit when she came, a | 
fow minutes later, to hurry Estelle’s pre- 
parations. 

“Our train leaves at three o'’cloock,"’ sho 
aaid ; ‘so we have not a moment two lose, 
We have changed places, you and I, to-day. 
It is | who am busy aud awake, whilst 
you, paresseuse, have been asleep and 
dreaming.”’ 

After that all was bustle and stir up to the | 
moment of leaving, and Estelle nad no time | 
or opportunities to ask questions. | 

The concierge and his. fainily attended 
madame and her party to the carriage, and | 
stood at the door to speed her with re-— 
spectful attention. 

Dutertre grey! was profuse in his ci- 
vilities to both the ladies, assisting with the 
bagieage and standing in the soadway up to 
the last, bareheaded, wishing them a tortu- 
nate journey and a speedy return. 

“By-+the-way, Victor,"’ called his wife, as 
the carr turned the corner of the street 
and van froin their sight, ** didst thou 
put the letter of madeinoiselle safely in the 
post this morning, say ?"’ 

“Rest tranquil, iny friend,’ rejuined ber 
husband ; “the letter is safely disposed."’ 
Madame Duterte’s back 


was turned, — ny pn apol- 
ogetically,as up a few straws here 
and a faded leaf there on his way back to the 
courtyard. 


“Well, well, isit not for her own good, 
the poor little thing? And would I net do 
the same for my Valerie there? 

“When one is young, one knows not the 
world. It is furthose whe are older and 
wiser, as inadame and me, to arrange the 
affairs. 

“In ten ashe will » ‘Monsieur 
Dutsrtes saben friend. ino eas wient wes 
Se Sal Se Tate be aah 

not any longer, but 
ls diatingufahed, and be ts generous, Par- 
bleu! is rous! 
“And the letter ean do no harm where it 








like the 
sleep-laden night over a 
red beneath their shadow. 
pest Mervyn, with pinched white face 
and idly-<drooped hands, lay back in 
y. 

in r asleep, and, ata few paces 

ile of cushions heaped 


: = the bs - k of th ld 
nat the runk o ne con ~O 
pm sat C Melville. and 
Her work lay idly on her lap, her large 


luminous eyes were fixed with an intent 
on the os face of the young man. 
hetwo were alone. 

Tempest had had what the doctors called 
a relapse, in uence Of the excitement 
and fatigue of his attendance at the inquest. 

The trained nurse had n been sum- 
moned from London, and now the first 

of his convalescence was entrusted to 
Christal’s care. 

Sir James was in London attending to his 
Parliamentary duties; but Lady Armstrong 
kind and nerous, had given up the 

eties of the season for herself her 
aughters in order to superintend the recov- 
ery of her son's friend, and to give him 
a motherly care as his condition requir- 


It had been a long tedious illness; but 
then, as Mr. Cooper said confidentially to 
Sir James— 

“We have to deal with the mind as well 
as the body, and our prescriptions can’t 
reach the mind. It’sthe awkwardest sort 
of case."’ 

Awkward or not, Christal's interest in it 
was unabated. And she was such an in- 
comparable nurse. 

It was enough to make a young man con- 
tent to remain permanently an invalid to 
have his pillows smoothed by such deft 
light Sages, broths and jellies adminis- 
tered by such fair hands, and his slumbers 
watched by such beautiful eyes as those 
whieh were fixed now upon Tempest Mer- 


"Tt almost seemed as if the slumberer felt 
the intent gaze fixed upon hiin, as if it 
exercised soine spell or influence over him 
which pierced even through the veil of 
sleep, for he stirred and turned uneasily 
luis brow contracted, and now and then a 
low moan escaped from between his con- 
vulsed lips. 

On one of these occasions Christal rose, 
approached him noiselessly, and laid her 
sinall white palin across his forehead. 

In an instant his restlessness ceased, the 
troubled look became cali, and a faint 
sinile played about his mouth. 

“Estelle !"’ he murmured softly. 

Christal's hand dropped as if it had been 
— ‘, > Somes Mie 4 ae ly, and a 
quic ash ea tenin ean esca 
froin beneath her dork lashes. ” 

“Estelle!” 

It was the name with which he had 
uwakened from his first long stupor of 
unconsciousness, which he | murinured 
more than once since in his sick-dreams. 

And Christal hated that intangible name 
as she had never hated a living woman. 

Now, as she stood there, once more 
watching her sleeping patient, she pictured 
to herself with a ealows self-torment the 
laoe Of the woman who bore that name. 

A dark, brown French face, with spark- 
ling eyes and white teeth, and red lips part- 
ing always ina amile,ssucy eoquettian, “the 
sort of deodouwteun. soulless woinan's face 
which attracts the young facile fancy before 
the st heart has awakened to demand 
deeper depths of ~~ oe absorbing love, 
worthy of its man ,"’ sald Christal to 
herself, conte:nptuous of this fancied image 
of her rival. 

And then the you 
hands clenched, and 
in a thin red line, 

She knew that her tate had come to her 
and too strong for her—how or why, she 
could not tell. 

But the passion she had played with and 
scorned so often, judging | erself too strong 
and too proud to be its slave, had taken its 
seven? upon her at last ~~ held her in its 

rong sweet grasp, powerless nst its 
power, weak ayainst its stre _ 

Writhe and struggle as might, she 
could not set herself free. Ind de- 
spair, a fierce sourn of herself a sweet 
exultation in the grand power newly devel- 
oped in her, the great revelation w had 
come to her, a nate fealousy of this 
unknown Estelle—all these followed each 
other swiftly through her iniad asshe stood, 
and a strong resolve shaped itself into a 


vow. 


nurse’s strong little 
er lips set themselves 





CHAPTER X. 
MRISTAL/S sudden emotion seemed to 
G —as Mervyn’ssleeping mind, 


he atirred at moment ani awoke, 
bewii. 


sitting up suddenly, with s wild 


 auswered And her voice cen wl 

AwveEl calm and restful, 

woh oes his instantly basso oom: 

= have besa " he said, with a 
ona 

7 ron Patel tea g the 
was for her. 


Lady Armsetrong’s voice was heard in the 
a. and presently her hand parted the 

rooping branches. 

“How cool and pleasant it is here,” she 
said, as she sank into a chair; ‘‘and how for- 
tunate it is that the weather is so fine and 
warm! You ought to live out ot doors, Mr. 
Mervyn. I somewhere in an account 
of the Franco-Prussian war that the wounded 
men who were under canvas on much 
faster than those in tal. e air has 
such curative power! declare Pn are 
looking much better already! Ch will 
msvon have you off the sick-list.”" 

“I hope so,"’ he answered. “I have bur- 
dened her and your kindness long enough, 
“Dieu dont tay ything of the kind,” 

“Please don’t say an ° . 
said her ladyship; ‘“‘we are so glad. And 
as for Christal, [Oe 
and that is whata nurse del in.” 

“Yes,’’ put in Christal, as she quietly ar- 
ranged her table with its little inyalid lux- 
uries, its fruit and flowers, its books, papers, 
et-coptera; ‘‘my occupation will be gone 
= you are well.”’ be following 

“You are very good,” said, low 
her light paccben’ moments with his eyes. 

y Arinstrong was rustling some letters 
in her hand; her silk dress also rustled,and 
the chair she sat on cracked ; good and kind 
as she was, she was one of those women 
who are demonstrative in all their move- 
inents, large and generally ex ve. 

The little irritating sounds jarred invol- 
untarily upon Mervyn's nerves. 

He contrasted the soothing repose of 
Christal’s manner, her noiseless movements 
with the rasping discord of poor Lady 
Armstrong’s. 

“1 have funt had a letter from Sir James,”’ 
said her ladyship. “He is coming down to- 
night, and will stay a week. It is very hot 
in own—quite insufferable, he says. I am 
glad we are in the country ; London beat is 
so trying. Ideclare I have forgotten to 
order the carriage to fetch Sir James from 
the station! I must go in and do it at 
“Tee. ventied again, and Mervyn 

She r away n, an e 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

Christal dropped quietl 
her cushions and plied 
needle n. 

And Mervyn watched her, lulled by the 
monotonous action, and wondered where 
the difference between the two women lay. 

At the same moment Lady Armstrong 
was saying to Janet: 

‘It is fortunate that Christal is not suscep- 
tible, and that poor young Mervyn’s cir- 
cuinstances absorb hin so completely, = 
fellow. Otherwise the thing would be - 

rous ; for Christie is an ideal nurse, and 

e whole thing is romantic.” 

“Christie is so matter-of-fact in her work,”’ 
Janet answered ; ‘‘and, a8 you say, mamma, 
she is not susceptible.’’ 

Both Lady Armstrong and Janet were 
easy, good-natured people, who would have 
been quite content under any phase of the 
circumstances. 

Lady Armstrong's duty as a chaperon 
seeined, by the view she chose to take of the 
inatter, to be quite unnecessary. 

Christal’s profession—as she liked to call 
it—put her outside of certain convention- 
alities. 

Another person who came presently on 
the scene was equally blind. - 

Sir James Arinstrong had his own hopes 
and views with res to Christal, and he 
had unlimited faith in her sense,and believed 
her to be absorbed in what he considered a 
very practical and sensible hobby of the 
Inoiment. 

He was mainly interested just now in try- 
ing to rouse Mervyn and bring him back to 
a hopeful and active view of life as he re- 
gained strength and health. 

“You have a three months’ extension of 
leave,’’ he announced cheerfully to the 
young man. ‘*What do you say toa 

ng tour? Geordie talks ofa trip to Norway 
and Sweden. It would be just the thing for 
you. It would about fill up your leave, 
and you would go back all x 
M 


“I shall not a “] 
am sending in may to the Horse 
Guards."’ 


?”’ echoed Sir James, 
startled. “You musn’t de that, my dear 
fellow! Why, bless my soul, it’s the most 
epee oy Mee > gh you can do! 

ow w wor terpret your action 
when it is announced in the Gazette? Think 
= A etry oS es Sn 

. too ” Tempest ‘replied 
wearily; “my etter was posted to-da as 

“I'm sorry to hear it—very sorry indeed!” 
the Baronet declared with 


7 emphasis. 
ogi yeah palo 
“ fo, answered 


down amo 
er busy, silent 


“Your 


icidal 
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Popping the Question. 


BY HERO VANE. 


ye Baty dare do it,”’ laughed Carrie 
er. 
“Yea, I do dare, and will !’’. answer- 








Daisy Brown, fi a wee bit y: 
for the bevy of girls around her had 
teasing her unmercifully,all the even- 


ing about Henry Keene, “the stately,” as 
they termed him. 

The ntleman in question was oo 
law under ber father, J Brown, 
was noted far and wide for 


further, and ask him to marry her. . 
“A box of Jouvin’s best against—well, 
ve heart fails 4° ’ supreme I’ 
our ”” 
ey oe 
“ a 
box of the best if it does fail ms,” ube re- 


, uestion’ to him pn 
ust 20 surely as my 

is Daisy Brown.’ ail 
‘‘But how are we to know ?”’ they chorus- 


“Any orallof you may come on home 
here in advance of me at the close of the 
ball and secrete yourselves in the conserva- 


tory. 

y will follow more leisurly with Mr. 
Keene, and in the hall I will ask him for a 
few ininutes’ conversation; and when we 
are inside and surrounded by the flowers, 1 
will at once proceed to offer my heart and 
hand,’’ she concluded, laughing nervously 
ag yn terre gehen bey we . pin 

A rin , triumphant greeted 
decom eet sec <The ase, Goma 

, the se ° 
homes, leaving Daisy aléne to fer by no 
means pleasant thoughts of the coming 
trial. 
The girls had literally provoked her in- 
to consenting to the wild scheme; and 
although she half wished she had utter! 
she knew at what a cost it w 
have been. 

She would have exposed herself to their 
merciless sarcasin ; and ~* with all a girl’s 
— sensitiveness, d ed this immeas- 
urably. 

Truth to suy, Daisy scarcely understood 
her feelings towards the grave, silent man, 
who had been an inmate of her father's 
house for a little over a year. 


He treated her with deference 
invariably whenever they were ; 
but he never see ly rous of 


being with her. ; 
At times, though, Daisy t ht that his 
brown eyes wore a londecer taal when 
were gazing on her; and how she feared, 
she were to do what she had rashly prom- 
ised, she would lose his respect—a 
little Daisy did not particularly relish. 
“I'm ‘in for it,’ "’ she mentally 
uized, inaking a little mouth at herself in 
the mirror; ‘‘and I could just ae myself 
for being so foolish! How am I ever to get 
through with it?”’ 
And her dark eyes swam in tears with 
mortification at the thought. 


‘‘Father says ‘forewarned is forearmed.' 
will tell Mr. Keene—that ] will, if she 
my sister. She had no business to she 
do it; and besides, he was really to 
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Again the slow sinile dawned on the 
man's face and he answered— : 
“J can't tell yet. Johnnie, what I shall do. 
You’ll know sometime, way be. Run off 


yuow. I must return to stadies."’ 
The boy scampered - focling that he 
had done his duty to his . 


Henry Keene up. his book and 
vajnlv tried to centre his mind on its con- 
tents, but between him and its pages visions 
of Daisy Brown's fair piquant face, 


dancing e and ways. 

But at last he decided on his and 
then he had nothing more to but to 
watch Daisy as closely as possible tll the 
night of the bal’, 


vor girl ! 

As the days slipped ay Se became more 
and more nervous, and her nervousness ai- 
most reached a climax when on the event- 
ful evening she asked him to “allow her 
the pleasure of escorting him to the ball.” 

“[ shall enjoy going with Miss 
Daisy," he promptly responded, then 
with more of pla ess than she had ever 
seon him evince he continued—*I shall ex- 
pect to be well taken care of, and must re- 
quest you to bring me home by twelve 
o'clock at the ver latest. My mother," 
this with a little affected air, “does not al- 
WF ae cadiad Rigs bas aibiibesilin beine 

Daisy sin ntly 
hiin home at the appo: nted : hour. 

And so they went off r, he live- 
lier than ever before, she feigning a cheer- 
fulness she by no means felt. 

At the ball, while under her companion's 
observation, Daiay bravely went h 
her part, dancing and promenading with 
Mr. Keene, 

He acce these attentions as his due, 
and poor Daisy while rendering them was 
in u state ot distraction almost as her 
pictured the awkwardness of the position 
in which she would be placed a short time 
hence solel 7 through her own wilfulness. 

She imagined his look of cold surprise 
when she should propose t> him, and nearly 
lost all self-control as she thought of losing 
his res and esteem by her own act. 

With nervous dread she saw each of her 
mates quietly taking her leaveaccording to 
her directions a few minutes before the 
mystic ‘‘noon of night.”’ 

roinptly at that hour Mr. Keene arose, 
and placing the tips of his fingers on her 
arm, said— 

“May I trouble you to take inc home now. 
Miss Duisy ?” 

“Certainly, with pleasure,’’ she stammer- 
ed, blushing rosily. 

The walk howe was performed in almost 
total silence. 

In the great hallway Daisy said, confused- 


y— 

“Will you come with me into the oon- 
servatory? I have something to say to 
you.”’ 

“It will give me great pleasure to listen 
to you,”’ he said, bowing in his old stately, 
courteous Inanner. 

Daisy led the way, trembling like a leaf, 


to where she knew her com were 
concealed awaiting them. 
As they walked down the perfumed 


aisles, her heart beat so loudly that she felt 
sure he must hear it;,and in very despera- 
tion thinking to have it all over, she | ~< 
ently stopped by a tall oleander and be- 
gan— 

“Mr. Keene, you must have seen by ny 
attentions to you that I—I—I love you, and 
I now make you an offer of—of my heart 
and hand. ill you marry me?” 

“Yos, Daisy dear, I accept — kind 
= and will marry you,” he replied, 
Coolly, 

Daisy burst into a passion of tears at this, 
and started away froin him, but he laid a 
detaining hand on her just asa suppressed 
“Oh !"" come from the neighberhood of the 
door leading into the hall, and presently in 
the soft light he saw three girlish figures 
glide silently out and close the door noise- 
essly behind them. e 

Then— 

“Daisy, my darling,’’ he said,speaking in 
low intense voice, “Have you 
your words already ? You ought to be more 

ight-hearted now that I have promised to 
make you happy.” 

“Oh, please Pet me go,” she ey 
know I've behaved shamefully, but it is 
only in fun. 

“Oh don't despise me!” she cried, the hot 
ears chasing each other rapidly down her 
flushed cheeks. 

“We will drop the ‘fan’ then, Daisy, and 
speak seriously,’ he said, seeing how thor- 
oughly uortified she was. 

“I will be your suitor, darling, and offer 
you my hand ened heart. Will you accept 
them? Will you be my wife, Daisy ?”’ 

There was no mistaking the earnest pas- 
sion in his voice. 

Daisy ceased sobbing, and looked up in 
open-eyed wonder. 

“Yes, dearest, I love you,” he continued, 
“and have loved = ie secret for many 
months, though I feared to disclose it lest 
should spurn it and me. Forgive me, 

ut for the last few days I have dared to 
hope that you are not indifferent to me. 
Can you not learn to love me? Will you 
&'Ve your sweet self to me for my very own? 
Ah dear, I love you so!” 


H resisting 
treat and embaldened by her ~~ 6 ing 


in his he not ut many 
ases On the ripe fed lips tei 
Answer ine, little one,” he concluded 


Presently, with tender authority in his tones. 
th don’t hate me for behaving 
w 


_ “No; not unless persist in not accep- 
me, Is it ‘yes’ or no?” 
she murmured, so low he 





contends that ‘ferewarned is forearmed,'’’ 


y: 
“And so that brother of ini 
did = Only let me catch him T"abve "eatd 
“What will you do? Smother h 
— eh, girlia?” ee peaghvee 

“I guess so,’’ laughing shyly. 

Johnnie got his sowend + at the 
wedding soon. 

> a an 


Heart Frozen. 


BY A. HERNE. 











ble,”” my companion said, in reply to 
iny exclamation of admiration, as my 
eyes fell for the first time on Edna Bruce. 

I see her now as she stood under the large 
chandelier in Madame de Laselle’s salon, 
the full light showing only beauty, reveal- 
ing no defects. F 

he was very tall; the black velvet dress, 
which fitted her superb figure to perfection 
fell in heavy folds to her feet, unrelieved 
by one inch of triinming. 

It was closed to the throat with diamond 
buttons, and a sinall diamond star fastened 
the soft lace collar. 

Her round white arms were bare without 
7 bracclets to break their pure outline. 

fer hair, black as inidnight, was simply 
gathered into a heavy knot behind, and 
lastened by a silver arrow studded with 
diamonds. 

But the face; how can I describe it ? 

Pale as marble, the regular features were 
linge as those of a statue; the eyes were 


B tems indeed, but cold as mar- 


e ani black and full'of intelligence. 
hen I looked at her she was leaning 
against a tall marble pedestal, upon whicn 
stood a basket of crimson flowers, and their 
vivid color heightened the effect of her 
©, Statuesque uty. 
PeSWho is aio?” I asked. 

“Our new belle, Miss Edna Bruce. She 
is the meng now ; don't you see how the 

lain girls ape the simplicity of her dress? 

metiines it is a white satin, black or white 
lace, but always high in the neck, and in 
that style of rich simplicity.”’ 

“But who is she ?”’ 

“The most stately, cold, unfeeling piece 
of statuesque beauty in tke world. ith 
all her stately airs she is an arrant flirt; 
drives the men crazy with her music, her 
wit, her intellectual powers, and above all, 
her beauty.”’ 

“Introduce me!’’ 

“Willingly ! Guard your heart.” 

Vain warning; it was already gone, and 
an hour’s conversation, revealing the mine 
of rich thought, only fascinated ine still 
more. 

Weeks F and found me still the 
ardent lover ot Edna Bruce, yet without one 
ray of hope that I could ever touch her 
heart. 

Always gentle and courteous, she seemed 
cold, bard, and impenetrable as marble. 

Nothivg touched her. I had seen her es- 
cape death in a frightful form by just mis- 
sing a heavy stone which fell from an un- 
finished house. 

And her eyes never moistened; her ste 
was still firm and steady, and her hand dic 
not tremble on wd arm. 

While my whole soul sickened at the 
thought of the fearful peril, she continued 
her quiet flow of conversation as if nothing 
had occurred to interrupt it. 

If merriment was all around, she stniled 
a cold, forced sinile with her lips; but it 
was evident her heart was not in it. 

Cold as marble she was called, and my 
heart could not but echo the universal sen- 
timent. 





To me, this torturing coldness became at | 


length alinost maddening. 

I dared not speak my love, for her wit 
was often sarcastic, and I dreaded a stinging 
refusal. 

One evening I found her at home, aione. 

It was a rare privilege, and I was tem- 

to give voice to the love filling my 


stood | youn 
soul. a open, and 5 touk the keep er back to him, and make for the 
s al ,w 


vacant stoo: 

“Do you play, Mr. Lynde?” 

“Only by ear. Shall I sing for you ?"’ 

She left her seat and came slowly w the 
instrument. Leaning upon it and facing 
me, she said, quietly, “Yes, sing ” 

I remember an old-fashioned love-song 
thut 1 had found amongst my mother’s 
music, and aitera simple symphony I be- 


sing. 
Ory whele heart went forth we the ten- 
; and I passionately. 
ag Aagrrsen vo fixed on her face, and for 
the time, I read deep feeling there. 
Paler she could not be; but the full lips be- 
came ashy white, the eyes dilated 
with some deep terror or r, and ber 
whole frame k with violent e:mvtion. 
I finished the first verse before sue spoke ; 
then, in a hoarse whisper, she said : 
“Stop! do not sing any more. Stop, for 


gn ee hands , she stood 
erect, then fell upon ber face, 


i 
! 


| while, om the other hand, if the suitor bas 


eee cee eetes, bat Aeniveipense 
motioning me back. 
Staggering to a chair, she beckoned me 
to come to her. 

I took a low seat at her side. 

“You love ie,”’ she said in « low voice. 


“Ihave known it fora long and have 
ey eae ee your ja 
mon. can never be wife; I can 


never, never love you. You are 
let that look of grief come on you 
Rather thank fortune that I am candid 


f 


E 


= time——"" I . 

“Never! Yot I will trust yor ae 
for I know you are vat noble, 
will tell you the story of my life. Twoshort 
yearsago, I wus the mpnereany blithest girl 
of my circle of friends; then I loved——”" 

Her voice becaine tirm again; but, oh, 
the vetting agony that shone up in her 
eyes 

“I cannot trust inyself to s 
man I loved,” she continued; “but I gave 
hin all the passionate devotion of a young, 
warm heart. More, more! Oh, w 
loved that inan! Lawrence! Lawrence!” 

Her tigure rocked back and forth, and her 
hands clenched with her terrible passion. 

“We were married by special license pri- 
vately, for he was, he aia very poor, and 
I knew iy father would not consent to our 
marriage; so we were to wait till I was of 
age before we owned our love to him. 

“One night, one terrible night, we were 
together, and he was singing to me, em 4 
the song you sung just now, when thr 
the low window came a crowd of Ls 
cers of the law, seeki my husband—a 
notorious forger, who had escaped from the 


law in his native city, aller murdering his 
own brother, whose name he had to 
the amount of his whole fortune, re 


sisted the men, fought desperately, and was 
shot dead before iny faco—falling at my feet 
—his d lance fastened on me—"’ 

After awhile she resuimed ‘‘(jo—leave me 
now! But when your hear of Edna Bruce, 
the cold, unfeeling girl, shut up her secret 
in your heart and pity her!’ 

tried to speak; but she only repeated, 
“Gol go!” And I left her. 

The next day I called, She was gone. 
One year later, I saw in ope paper an obitu- 
ary notice of my beautiful idol, and I knew 
that her early death was brought on by the 
broken heart hidden by the fog “cold as 
marble."’ 

0 


A Racg For A WIirr.—No crime in Lap- 
land, saving that of mur,ler, is punished 
more severely or sumuiurily than is the 
marrying of a young woinan against the ex- 
press wishes of her parents. Those worse 
crimes are wholly unknown in that chilly, 
sombre elime. The blood of the people 
never boils, save with that anger or indig- 
nation which is inseparable from sense; 
and warmth of spirit is a thing called into 
being by the will, rather than an involun- 
tary passion, making the whole body cap- 
tive. 

A Lapland courtship is rather a pleasant 
conception, and one under which the rights 
of all aro preserved. A young lady is not 
forced to look a suitor in the eye, and tell 
him she does not.love him; nor shall she be 
forced to give her reasons. Nothing of the 
kind. The parents of the dainsel,when her 
hand has been asked in marriage by one 
whom they are willing to — aay to one 
another, ‘‘Now, see. If our daughter will 
have this man, we will accept him for a 
son. Let the case be decided, even as it 
was decided when Lulea of the Glen turned 
in ber flight, and bowed the head to Lapp- 


Alten. It shall be done.” 
Accordingly information is given to the | 
duimsel that a suitor has applied for her 





hand. Perhaps she knows the young man; 
while it may be that she never saw him. 

However, on a day appointed, the damsel 
and her parents, with their chief friends, 
together with the suitor and his friends, 
come together, un‘! sit at neat; the suitor 
and the object of his desires being placed | 
opposite to one another, so that they can | 
converse freely, and each view the other's 
face. 

When the feast is concluded, the company | 
repair to an Open space, where the “race for 
a wile” is to be run. 

The distance marked off is generally a 
quarter of a mile,—and the girl is let out in 
advance of the starting point about the third 
of the whole distance, so that if she be at all 
fleet of foot, and so desires, she can casily 
avoid the suitor; for, if he do not overtake | 
her before she reaches the end of the race 
she is free and he may never trouble her | 
again. 

In this way, it will be seen, a modest | 
maiden is spared all perpbexity, or possible | 
shame of retusal. If she dves not wish the 


man for a husband, she has but to | 


wa hich she issure to reach if she wishes; 


pleased her, and she will have him, she has 
only w lag in her flight, and allow him tw 


| overtake her; and, if she be particularly | 


struck—if she would mgnify to theelover 


that his love is returned—sbe can run a |. 


| short distance, then stop and turn, and in- 





vite him with open arms. 

The Lappsare not a moral people, nor ex- 
ceasively hon but their marriage rela- 
tions are, as a rule, happy and peaceiul. 

eee 

AMIABLE gentleman seizes decanter of | 
cider and is prodigal in his attentions there- , 
with w bis neighLors. *“Madatne, a lisie | 


| the gentler seasons, they are compe 


| of pa 


Bric-a-Brac. 
Ane te ce war wat ineee fetete: ta 
one hundred and | manera feet long, near 





Satcteect cesses 


the year among.th 
continued to be so 


5° 
: 
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from the English. In 1547 London founded 
her first lunatic asyluw and called it Beth- 
lehein. The name was soon shortened to 
“Bedlam."’ The ininates being very 
place was spoken of as ‘‘a perfect 

m1.”’ 

SLEKP OF Fisnxs.— Whether or not fishes 
have intervals of sleop, like the land ani- 
mals with which we are familiar, has but 
just been decided. The curious behavior of 
a dozen carp in the Berlin aquartum attract- 
ed attention and investigation showed that 
the fish when in certain positions in which 
they would remain for hours were in reality 
aslvep. Some of them so soundly 
that only repeated blows or would 
awaken thei. 

Tus OLDEsT.—Damasocus is the oldest 
city in the world. Tyre and Sidon have 
crumbled on the shore; Balbec is a ruin 
Habylou have disappeared from the Tig 

ylon have rom the ris 
and the Euphratte. Damascus remains 
what it was before the — of Abrahan—« 
centre of trade and travel; an isle of ver- 
dure in the desert; “a presidential capital,’ 
with martial and sacred associations extend- 
ing through thirty centuries. 

Tugs Pracug or Lonpon.—During the 
last ge plague in London, one pit was 
dug in the Obartes-homea, forty feet long, 
sixteen feet wide, and twenty feet dee 
and in a fortnight received eleven hund 
and fourteen bodies. During this dire 
calamity, there were instances of motbers 
carrying their own children to these public 
graves; and of people delirious, or de- 
ry for the loss of triends, who threw 

mselves alive in thege pits. 

CANNIBALISM,.—Cannibalism has existed 
one all sav nations. St. Jerome says 
some British tr ate huinan flesh; and 
the Scots from Galloway killed and ate the 
English in the reign of Henry the First. 
Scythians were drinkers of human bloed. 
Columbus found cannibals in America. The 
aborigines of the Caribbee Islands were 
cann ; and some South American tribes 
and most of the natives of the South Sea 
Islands, inake it an open practice to eat hu- 
inan flesh; while in some African cities it 
is openly sold by the pound. 

Tue Sripern.—In Northamptonshire the 
litle spiders known a& inoney-+pinners 
prognosticate good fortune when thrown 
over the left shoulder of the person on 
whom they alight. To find aspider on your 
clothes is an omen of coming wealth—e 
superstition improved by Fuller, the anti- 
quarian:—"*When aspider is found upon 
our clothes, we used to may soine money is 
coming towards us The moral is this: 
Such who imitatethe industry of that con- 
temptible creature, by (iod's blessing weave 
thoinselves into wealth, and procure a plen- 
tiful estate." 

Tuk Sous or Tuk Doomep.—Along the 
Dardanelics inay be constantly seen clouds 
of aquatic birds of dusky plumage, bend- 
ing their restiess course to or from the 
Black Sea, only during storms pausing for 
a inoment to rest their weary wings on the 
fair green spots of earth that woe them on 


| every side; and these Turks believe to be 


the souls of the damned, which are permit- 
ted, during a period of cleinentary commo- 


| tion, to revisit the spot where their mortal 


bodies moulder; and there mourn together 


| over the crimes an’ judgment of their mis- 


spent existenceupon earth, while during 
lied to 
pass incessantly within sight of the locali- 
ties they loved in life, without the privilege 
ng even for one instant in the charm- 
ed flight to which they are condemned for 
all eternity. 

Go out TO Sex a Man.—This expres- 
sion, which is often heard, was originated 


| by “Artemus Ward.” The story of its in- 


coption tas follows: Once the lamented 
hu rist was engaged to till an evening in 
the lecture course of a popular literary in- 
stitution of a New England eity. During 
the lecture an individual who occupied « 
seat on one of the front benches seemed de- 
termined to resist the speaker's efforts wo 
make hin laugh. Artemus soon discovered 
both the listener and his intention, and con- 
centrated all his powers on hii. For a long 


| tume it seemed as if the inan had the best of 


it, but by and by one of Ward's queer con- 
ceits wok effect. The obstinate follow gave 


| way apd laughed anu kicked like a delight 


ed schowiboy. Arteinus celebrated his vic- 
tory by cvolly announcing & his audience: 
* Ladios and gentlemen, this will tertuinate 
the first act, and we will drop the curtain 


| cider?” ‘Thank you, sir, but l fear 1 am | fora few moments; while the scenery is 
robb ” sCider, sir?’ “You are | ey emer, pote the next act the lecturer 
the vccusion 
” and with 





very , but you have given me ali there will 


was in the decanter anu kept nene for your- 
self,” Amiable geutieman—‘‘That’s ali 
right! Now I’ll for some fresh cider— 
that was yotting Ww be a little stale!’’ 


to go oul WwW see a 
man,” suig ireid he left 
the platform for the aule-rwu, where he 

himself with a pullfrom a flask 
of eld Bourbon. 


: 
; 
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BAUN~ED. 


BY W. &. Cc. 
Like unto ghosts that come when darkness broods 
O'er tower and terret ef some castic heary, 
44 people once again its solitudes 
With shades of vanished glory ; 
From out the baunted chambers of our hearts, 
Where all the lost things of the Past lic hidden, 
Bome subtie incense will, as day departs, 
teal sofly forth unbidden. 


Incense from off the altar of dead dreams, 
Whereun new hopes to higher heights have risen, 
And calmly shiniag, shed down milder beams, 
To gtld this earthly prison. : 
Bet stil! a mournful sweetness hovers round 
These mystic phantoms from the heart's recesses ; 
The tender wuch of lips that yield no sound— 
The sheen of silken tre ses; 


The nameices tokens of the dear dead days, 

The twilight trysie by moonlit waters smiling, 
The golden sunsets wrapt in dreamy haze ; 

The spell of Love's beguiling. 
The rapture of a summer long ‘ago, 

The song that came and went in broken numbers, 
The holy hush of Death, the brow of snow, 

The churchyard where she slumbers ; 


The tender pressure of a vanished hand, 

The broken chain that time must further sever, 
The merry laughter of the childish band, 

The voices hushed forever. 


Btralnstef sad music from a far-off shore— 

Mute wemortes these that woo with soft caresses, 
And tinge with sacred radiance evermore 

Life's lonely wildernesses. 


a 





ARDEN. COURT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘LADY MARGERIE.”’ 








CHAPTER XXX.—[Continurp. } 

T was a twofold life Noga led. Her ph 
ical nature demanded incessant on 
tw ventand sinother the stronger feel- 
and the mental 


she could not crush 
2 ed by the oxhaustion 


fever was scarcely calm 
of the bodily frame. 

Many a night, after a day of active exer- 
tion, of benevolent deeds, of suffering re- 
lieved, of misery turned into happiness and 
joy, saw Nora sitting over her warm, bright 
fire, wrapped in her dressing-gown, linger- 
ing there till sleep came to her eyes, and 
weariness to her brain. 

It was so dreary to look forward. Life 
seemed so blank. Even the reflected ha 
piness of others was scarcely sufficient to 
supply the great want of her restless heart. 
She wasthankful, peaceful, resigned; but 
she was only nineteen, and she needed 
more than peace and ation to testifiy 
the intense love and longing for love that 
possessed her. 

Still, Nora Norton found what she had 
never known before—sel f-knowledge, huin- 
ility, and gentle woman|liness, 

And so the Winter passed; and when 
April had gradually blended into May— 
when the bright sun, and the soft air, and 
the blossoming flowers, bade all Nature re- 
joice—she began to pine for other scenes 
and other occupations. 

“Let us go back to the dear old home, 
uncle," she said. ‘Lewis will soon be able 
torun down to us for the vacation, and in 
August he will come altogether. I ain 
longing for flowers and fresh air.’ 

Nora's wish was always law to her doting 
uncle, and in less than a week they were 
established at their country house. But 
before they left London a brief note reach- 
ed Jasper Talbot, through the publisher 
who had been his chief patron. It ran 
thus :— 


“You will not mistake me, my friend, 
when I| take this mode of addressing you. 
I know the tender, sensitive nature ot your 
wife, ard I should be loth to give her a mo- 
ment’s pun. But I cannot leave London 


without one word of entreaty, that if sorrow | 


or difficulty befall either you or the triend 
of my happy girlhood, you will at once let 
me be the favored friend to whom you 
make known your sorrow. 

“I have much in my power, and a heart 
full of kindly anxiety and for you 
both; and | would say with the woman of 
old, ‘It you have indeed deemed me 
worthy of your trust and confidence, grunt 
me this favor.’ ITonly ask it shouted sor- 
row or sickness befall you. I know that so 
long 4 that is averted from you, it ts best 
that our paths should be entirely distinct. 

“You have a tender and Pn ag flower 
intrusted t» your yy: asper. Guard 
it, and cherish it, as it rves, 1 know 
her nature ; it is pure and lovely, and her 
mind i as beautiful as her person. 
Heaven bless and preserve you both ! 

“Nora Norton.” 


“Noble girl! leas, beautiful Nora!’’ 
Cake win which Jasper Tal- 


love and cherish the wife whom I have 
sworn to protect and guard, and that she is 
- will ie in all things, N 

eo you Nora. 
Minnie will, 1 hope, live to taste the 
piness she deserves, and I trust you 1 
never have cause to blush for him whom 
tet mete pe me by «a = 
precious more prized than w 
ofthe Indies. If I have not clearly expressed 
myself, will at least understand me. I 
can y meet your eyes Nora, and re- 
ceive Minnie’s sweet, womanly love, with- 
outa pang of self-reproach. If fate has 
been me, my conscience is clear. 
God b you, Nora. . 

* JasPER TALBOT." 

As Nora read this letter a bright smile 
caine over her countenance. 

“He is true!" she murmured; “true to 
her. I can now think of him—love him, 
pen oe al At least J oy a 
pain t your gentle self. can 
suffer and be strong.’’ 

Her beautiful dark eyes were turned rev- 
erently in huinble -——" to the clear 
starry heavens above. uth and sorrow 
— indeed working healthfully with Nora 
Norton 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


STORMY interview succeeded the en- 
trance of Florence Horwn intothe nur- 
sery on the night when Sir Guy Capel 

y to the fascinations of the youthful 
of his child,and for the first time 

the confidence that had ended so inno- 


cently #0 disastrous! ly. 
But Mrs. Escourt displayed a ae- 
ship that did her credit, when the first sur- 


— the communication made to her by 
“lorence had . 

“Guy, I could not have believed it of 
you,” she said, with touching sadness; 
“you, a father, the inourning widower, the 
man ofhonor! It is most incredible. Had 
not Florence herself witnessed it, I should 
have discredited the tale as idle scandal. 
Poor Flo,she is quite knocked down. She is 
so devoted to you, and so fond of Hilda; 
and has so few relatives, that she naturally 

you as a brother."’ ‘ 
irGuy listened with iningled impatience, 
and a sort of convicted self-reproach, that 
was almost comical. 

“My dear Elise,” said he, “for Heaven's 
sake do not make such a fuss about nothing 
atall. The thing is really too absurd. Miss 


or; pat | has been extremely kind and 
self-sacrificing to my child; and I find that 
her feelings and tion are such as to de- 


serve kindness and protection at iny hands. 
1 may have carried my gratitude a step too 
far; but I am sure the girl is too innocent 
and too devoted to her duties for any evil 
thoughts to enter her mind. I am certain 
she took tbe slight liberty as it was meant, 
<< syerenee of kindly regard and grati- 
tude.”’ 

“I trust so,’’ said Mrs. Escourt, lookin 
charmingly attentive and meditative. “ 
trustso, Guy. But you must remember 
that young girls, 80 completely cast on the 
world, naturally catch et any attention, and 
interpret it according to their wishes. 

“And youare still young, and handsoine, 
and attractive, my cousin, and inust pay the 
penalty of such gifts.”’ 

Sir Guy was human, and precisely in a 
position and atan age when such honeyed 
words were sweet. 

“Nonsense, Elise,” said he. ‘Miss 
Halloway is scarcely more than half my 
age. Remember, I am thirty-one, and I 

ink she can scarcely be seventeen.” 

“The more reason,’’ said Mrs. Escourt, 
“why you should be careful of her extreme 
youth and inexperience, Guy."’ 

“Then what do you want, Estelle?’ he 
asked. 

“I confess, dear Guy, that—now don't be 
angry,’’—she said, ‘I must frankly say,that 
I could hardly think it safe and right tor 
her to remain after the intunacy in which 
| you appear to have fallen during Lina’s ill- 

ness. 

“Then you inean to dismiss her, Elise ?’’ 
| guid Sir Guy, quickly. 
| Mrs. Escourt did not like the tone and 
| look which accompanied these words. 

“Well,” said she, “that 1s a very harsh 
way of putting ut, Guy. I did certain! 
think that I should scarcely foel confortable 
after what has passed ; and, of course, when- 
ever you see fit to settle at home, and take 
Lina from us, it would be impossible for so 
young 4 girl to be in your house. 

“Therefore I did quite make up my mind 
to tell her 80 at once. She has been foolish 
and cowardly and must pay some 
penalty.” 

“She has been neither,”’ replied Sir Guy ; 
“and she shall remain in charge of my child 
as long as she will undertake the office.” 
m eae : nang flushed; bitter 

rose to her ut she suppressed 
them with a strong eatort. " 


“This is singuiar language, Guy, after all 
that has passed,” said ls cousin.” 
“Pardon me,” said he. “I know I am 


under 











And Florence! Ab, she 


“Perhaps not,” said Mrs. Escourt. “She 
was taken by surprise, and her own sense 
of is s0 acute. ts i - 

“But I assure you, when began 
reflect on it, thet wan her fecting; and, for 
her sake, I have been thinking over 
best mode of ng this matter.” 


“By ed “aaid Sir 
Uo, an, = result of your delibera- 
“Well, Guy, if had not opposed it, I 
should have ABI made it the most prudent 


course, and have used iny influence for her 
in other quarters,” replied Mrs. Escourt. 
‘Still, as you are anxious that it should not 
seem to follow immediately on this bus- 
iness, and Florence also pleads for her sv 
earnestly, I will willingly yield to your 
wishes, and propose another plan that has 
just occured to me.”’ 

Mrs. Escourt was silent fora few minutes. 

“I was talking yesterday, Guy, to Dr. 
passe — 7 a on RA 

etting weaker and more yo 
; with the inalady that threatens his 
fife," she continued. “I feel that some- 
thing should be done for him, even against 
his wishes. 

“Dr. Farren says that a consultation of 
physicians is desirable, and that they will 
probably advise mineral baths for several 
inonths. 

‘‘Now I really cannot take on myself the 
responsibility and care of such formidable 


er alone. 

“Will you go with us Guy, and play a 
brother's part to Florence and me? 
Then Lina can be left here under the 
care of Nurse Allen and the housekeeper, 
and this young woman can remain with 
her till we return home; and who knows 
what changes may take place before then !”’ 

Mrs. Escourt ed inost becomingly, 
and Sir Guy was silent for a time. 

Thoughts,and plang,and memories floated 
through the baronet’s brain. 

Elise had not succeeded in blinding him 
entirely, though he could scarcely attribute 
to one so fair, and candid, and gentle as 
Florence the treachery and hypocrisy that 
any doubts of her truth must entail. 

Re last he decided on his course. 

“Elise,” said he, “‘we will compromise 
our respective plans. I will gladly be of 
service to you in so painful an emergency, 
and accompany you and Florence till you 
are completely and finally settled wherever 
you are resolved to But, meanwhile, 
my child cannot be an inmate of your empty 
mansion, while mine remains solitary and 
untenanted. Lina and her attendants shall 
be unoved to Springdale during our absence. 
Good old Mrs. Winslow will take care that 
all is safe and comfortable for them; and it 
is the fitting ey for my child and 
probable heiress. Nay, do not look so sus- 
picious, Elise. For the sake of my child 
and for the sake of the young girl erself, 
you may be sure that I should not compro- 
inise Miss Halloway unless under suitable 
chaperonage. Be satistied on that score, 
Elise."’ 

At that moment, luckily perhaps for the 
sisters, Florence herself glided into the 
room, looking very charming, in her white 
cashinere dress, with its rich blue plush 
trimunings. 

She turned from one to the other of the 
rave faces, and an anxious look came over 
er own features. 

“You seem as if you had been discussin 
some weighty matter, you two,’ she sai 
playfully. “ ~ | I not be uinpire ?”’ 

Sir Guy smiled relentingly. 

There was much womanly softness in 
Florence's arch tones. 

She was never unfeininine or “ 
raillery. 

‘I can scarcely say that, cousin mine,’’ he 
replied, ‘for I aim a terribly obstinate per- 
son when I take it into my head and feel 
that I ain right. But at least you can help 
me with your sanction if you side with me; 
it not, I fear I shall have to retract ny offer 
altogether.”’ 

‘‘And what is it? ’ she asked, placing her- 
self in a low chair, her fair face looking up 
winningly at Sir Guy, and her hand laid on 
his arm. ‘What is it, Guy? I cannot think 
you would be inaccessible either to reason 
or pleading if Elise and I both side against 

ou.”’ 
. He briefly explained. 

Florence's color went and caine for a few 
inoments. It seemed a struggle with her; 
but the sweet and gentle look in her face 
was irresistibly bewitching when the con- 
test was over. 

“Guy is right, Elise,” she said. “You 
can certainly believe in his honor and word. 


t’’ in her 


I believe that Lina, the heiress of Spring-' 


dale, ought to be in her own tather’s house, 
if we are away from here; and he is ve 
good to consent to take nde of us trouble- 
some women in our wande 4 

“You are a true woman, Florence,” he 
said, a bright smile breaking over his face. 
“You may have been somewhat preverted 
by adiniration and love of the pleasures of 
your age; but there is indeed a just and 
noble spirit within you.” 

The white hand was unconsciously 
for a moment and Elise was in her 
acquiescence was given re- 


‘I suppose I must yield,” she said; “but 
still, I cannot co y ve the plan.” 
“But you will aid it, with your in- 
fluence and your sanction?” said Sir Gu 


“Do think I do things by halves?” 
said ; “do you —— I give inere 
Tes ott eee yo - sake and yours, 
ve ; will at once 
about the needful ta = 
Sir Guy lef& the room with a lightened 
“After all,” said he, “I have done them 


both an 
Elise were 





fo the day when the 
hed thee ena they were ready for their 
young occu t. ; 

But Mrs. urt took care that Lina and 
her attendant should not be there 
too soon 


She hurried her own arrangements, 
though the ae far more _— 
character, in order to correspond with 
wishes of her cousin. 

Mr. Escourt’s compliance was readily 

ven. 

He longed for a release from his lonely - 
——— and — the restlesaness of au 
valid, that an mast giv 
CI ans west vos 

C) eq ues, to every 
arrangement, gave powers to his absence, 
and finally seemed to exent himself to rally 
ae a ated change to the distant metro- 


PPrlise and Florence became suddenly 
) ne and energetic to an extraordinary 


Even the graceful Miss Horton condescen- 
ded to aid the preparations with her hands 
as well as her head ; and thus in an incredi- 
bly short time all the changes were effected. 

with her governess and nurse, was 
installed at Springdale, and Mr. atid Mrs. 
Escourt, Florence, and her su lover, 
were en route for the metropol 

Duri that fo much that was 
painful wounded Hilda’s heart. 

The coldness of Sir Guy’s manner, his 
apparent avoidance of her, Mrs. Escourt’s 


scarcely concealed haughtiness, and Flor- 
ence’s Veiled sneers had? tortured her heart 
by turns. 


Often she was ready to display the indig- 
nation that rose within her proud spirit,and 
reply to the covert taunts by a bitter re- 

oinder; but then her love for ‘the little 
her utter helplessness, her conscious- 
ness that these tr: were only for a time, 


and the prosper of and solitude at 
Springdale,silenced the in:petuous taunt. 
thus, with quiet d 


ity, she bore and 
replied, by turns, the nuations and re- 
ceaahaonad wert heaped upon her; and 
‘urse Allen also comforted her in the ordeal 
by her honest, quaint counsel. 
“Never fret, my dear, never fret,’’ said 
she. ‘I’ve seena great deal in my time,and 


I never yet knew such plottings and scheines 
come to any good. Sir Guy is not a foolish 
bird, to be t by dress; and I reckon 


that Miss Florenge is preparing herown dis- 
appointinent. He'll see too much of her, or 
I am much mistaken.” 

Hilda was unaccountably comforted by 
this confident assurance ; and yet, what was 
it to her? 

Sir Guy might oy See or break 
peter Nay with her; and yet her life 
Inust unchanged. 

She, the governess, the nameless orphan, 
what was he to her, or she to him? 

Only he had been so kind, and she knew 
hin to be so and noble; and Florence 
would make hiim so miserable; — was 
why she rejoiced when Nurse Allen asserted 
that that the scheme would be in vain. 

Poor Hilda! she was young,and knew not, 
as yet, ber own heart. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
RARE old was Springdale. 
The Hall Bed teen built by Sir Guy's 
ancestors, and was full three centuries 
old. 

It was a curious mansion,of various kind» 
ctistn an SaaeneY oo a epaamen or the 
able to an as a oO 
transition from one to AD 2 gow the 


white copings and red and 
el windows of the old betrayin 
E origin, while new wings an 


other improvements made by successive 
owners imparted to it quite a modernized 


alr. 
And Hilda felt the charm of the fine old 


ae 
the curtain-folds, wipe the dust Tov! 
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corridors and 
and winding 
pierci 
front, taro w 

cool, and — 

banners, spoke of 
Capels. 


the fe pe ey and 
nest under Ossy evergreens. 

Oh, it oe Hilda to wander free 
and unrestrai in those 
giades; to sit in the stately terraces; to 
muse in the solitary w and to listen to 
all the sights and sounds of nature without 
any reproving voice or envious eyes to 
warn her back to her prison-house, 

Yes, in spite of her loneliness, her orphan- 
age, her heritage of sin and shame, her 
sense of w and her unconfessed and 
hopeless love, Hilda was py with her 
darling charge in that stately 

One day, sume few weeks after they had 
been settled in that quiet solitude, da 
returned from one of her long rambles 
among the woods and prey cannes bas was 
often her wout, eo ig a r’s 
rooin to partake of a cup of tea, an 
to her stories of days gone by; and indeed 
Hilda was never weary of listening to tales 
par fy a Soytoos, of on Ser. ond 

entle mother, ove o wife, an 
Fis brief sojourn at ths Gouse’ wher his 
hapeloees was of such short duration. 

{ilda liked the old room with its wain- 
seoted walls, its polished oaken floor, its 
old fashioned furniture, and its yet, more 
quaint mistress. 

For a regular relic of olden time was 
Mrs. Winslow in her snowy cap, her 
muslin kerchief and cuffs, her black silk 
dress, and her heeled shoes. 

And she soun’ as fond of the fair 
young governess as Hilda was of her and 
of her inotherly ways and formal manners. 

On the afternoon in question Hilda was 
seated in her favorite seat by the deep win- 
dows, where she could a sight of the 
hills and woods and flowers, and here and 
there a tower, or slender spire in the dis- 
tance. 

There was one white gable just pee 
out from the dark body merstyrsed wirtod 
the furthest hill, and Hilda’s eyes were fixed 
upon it with unusual interest. 

She had been silent for a few minutes, 
and then she suddenly turned to Mrs. 
Winslow. 

‘Is it inhabited ?’’ she asked of the old 


lady. 

“Ts what inhabited, Miss Hilda?’’ said 
the old lady in some surprise. 

“That pretty white omttage away on the 
hill,” said Hilda. “I have been near it 
— afternoon. What a romantic place it 
is!’’ 

“It must be going to ruin now, I should 
think,” said the housekeeper, thoughtfully. 
‘ Key: ay ht Isaw some one | 
in it; and it isin very good preservation, 
replied Hilda. i” 

“But it is very lonely,” said Mrs Win- | 
slow. “I should think no one would care 
to live there alone.”’ : 

‘But I am certain I saw a woman's figure 
there this morning, and a white dress flut- 
tering in the garden,” said Hilda. “Why 
<a it not be inhabited, Mrs. Win- 
slow ?”’ 

“Why not? Ho-v should I know,my dear 
young lady ?’’ she replied. “Ofcourse any 


one night go to jive there that liked; only 
I thought [ should have heard, for there 
would be sure to be a talk about it, after it’s 


havi~g been empty so long, Miss Hilda.”’ 
— why was it empty?” persisted the 
girl. 
The old lady was silent for a few minutes. 
“It'sasad story, my dear, and one I 
don’t like to think of,” she said; “but, after 
all, it’s no business of yours, nor mine 
pa only it’s odd if it is inhabited, that 
os 1.” 
“Tell me—do tell me!” persisted Hilda; 
“I have felt a strange curiosity about the 
cottage ever since I” came here, and this 
emeraeen I was determined w find iny way 
ere. 
“And a pretty spot it is, with its trellised 


windows and n sloping lawn, and gay 

flowers, and picturesque gables. Oh, — 

must tell me all about it, dear Mrs. Win- 
ow.” 


“Well, well,my dear child’ said the 
pousshonger: Jae have another cup of tea, 
will tell you all I know, though 

that is not njuch, about the matter.” 

She out a cup of tea for the young 
governess, and then drawing her easy chair 
nearer to the window, she 
_“I think itis about eighteen years ago 
since that cottage was last inhabited, and 4 
are nant baggy ent che looked ween she 
first came. My nephew—he was but s 
ag Millow then— mean the one — 

> ers now—got a ng, qu 
spectable, and yet Was not at all ashamed of 
aunt, for he was an orphau,and | 


up. 
as I was my nephew fell 
a with her; Y scar me, sbe 


& 


g: 





i 


® married lady, poor young thing, for 





servants kept the cottage just the same—and 
then she came back a but, oh dear, 
how changed! She lost her boy, poor 
dear !—drowned, as I heard, in the 


from forei parts—and she looked so woe- 
stricken, t it made every one’s heart 
ache to see her. 


“And then she wasso beautiful in her deep 
mourning, and her face was so sweet and 
pitiful, and when she came to church the 
tears could be seen through her veil run- 
ning down her cheeks. It was easy to see 
her heart was breaking. 

“Then the gentleman came leas frequent- 
ly; and when he did come, it didn't seem 
to comfort her, for I thought she got paler 
and sadder every Sunday; and sometimes I 
used to go up that way on pur , but 
not for ou ty, Miss Hilda; no, I’mabove 
that, I hope, but because I really did want 
to know what became of the poor young 
creature, and longed to be of use to her. 

“Once she was as nearas I am to you, 
Miss Hilda, and the tears came in my eyes, 
and I had quite a choking in my throat, as 
I looked at her. 

“She saton the trunk of a tree, looking 
over the hills; but I am sure she never saw 
asingle thing before her, for her eyes ap- 
peared bent upon —— And beautiful 
7s they were—very like yours, Miss 

ilda, only that they were blue, and yours 
are hazel; and, bless me! realiv, 1 must 
re are line her, now that I begin to 
thin Yes, I remember I told Nurse Al- 
len, when you came here, that you looked 
very natural, asif I had seen you before 
and I believe . ae her —_ = reminded 
me of, y when you look grave an 
thonghtful like” ’ 

“And what became of her?’ asked Hilda, 
slowly, as if articulation was painful to her. 

What became of her?’’ repeated Mrs. 
Winslow. “Why, that’s just what neither 
I nor anyone in the village know. She dis- 
appeared one day in the Winter time, and 
never came back."’ 

“But the servants—did they know noth- 
ing? Were they gone also?” asked Hilda, 
eagerly. 

‘Bless me, Miss Hilda, how very pale and 

r you look!” exclaimed the house- 
keeper. “Why, it’s so long ago I hardly 
remember. And just then = dear lady, 
Sir Guy’s mother, was very ill, and he, a 
mere boy at school, was sent for in a hurry 
to see her, thinking she was dying; and so 
I don’t remember surely. But yet, it does 
come back to me, that, when Sir (iuy came, 
the butler that went to fetch him did tell me 
that the handsoime-looking young fellow 
that belonged to the cottage on the hill was 
in the same coach, and that, soon after, the 
cottage was empty. So I suppose he shut it 
up, and took away the servants; and we 
never heard any more of thein; only I knew 
that the place was empty when my dear 
lady got better again; and I'd nearl forgot 
about it till you asked me, Miss Hilda—I've 
had so many things to trouble my head since 
then. Still, she comes before me now, poor 
young creature ! as pure and innocent as an 
angel, and so sorrowful! But, dear me, 
Miss Hilda,you do indeed look like a ghost! 
You've been taking too long a walk. Take 
another cup of tea, and then you'd better 

to bed, and I'll bring you some cordial. 
ou’re not strong, poor dear !”’ 

‘But, did he never come again—the gen- 
tleman, Imean? Had you never any view 
of him ?”’ persisted Hil 

“Dear Miss Hilda, how curious you are !"’ 
said Mrs. Winslow. “Newsofhim! How 
should I? I’ve often thought it was the 
old, old tale, that will always go on till 
the world is at an end. But you're too 
young and innocent for such things, dear 
young lady. 

“There, drink your tea, and go and get to 
your bed. I'll see to Miss Lina.” 

Hilda obeyed the kind suggestion, so far 
as retiring to her rooin, but not to sleep, not 


bed, 

The tale she had heard haa become a 
startling revelation, through the imaginings 
of that ng and ardent mind. 

Surely it was no vain tasy that ap- 
plied the story to her own lost mother. 

Hilda had often heard the sk of her 
mother’s death—the words she spoken 
on her death-bed, the hints of the death of a 
baby boy by drowning, which had escaped 
her in her delirium. 

These all to her mind with start- 
ling vividness and force. 

too, the sudden disappearance 


same season ofthe year, were proofs that 
tallied so well as to bring conviction to 
Hilda’s mind. 


cottage, the equally unexpected | which back 
at “Arden Ocust at ailment the scarcely doubt, she complied, and led the 






for whom, with all his crimes, 
yearned ; or, if he were still living, how, in 
that wide, desolate world, could she 


“For thirteen years you have been our 
child,"’ Philip Arden had said, ‘and he has 
never come to claim — 

. heads a a suggestive th to poor Hilda's 
eart 


And as she looked on that handsome face, 
and the unmistakable air of high breedin 
and of brilliant intellect it wore, she d 
not wonder at her mother’s weakness, that 
had left all for such a man. 

Then Mrs. Winslow's steps were heard 
on the stairs. 

Should she show her the miniature of her 
mother, and ask whether that was indeed 
the portrait of thesweet young tenant of 
the cottage on the hill? 

Her eager desire to satisfy herself would 
have impe.led the confidence ; but the nat- 
ural instinct that induced her to hide her 
own story and = nepal | a. from 
strangers,made her pause,an e prec- 
jous Pocket, ere the ced woman appeared. 
Another time, yes, another time she — 

rhaps test the knowl of the y 

e; now it would be of little avail. 

Mrs. Winslow knew no more of the sad 
story of her parent’s wrongs than she had 
told. 

It was but the comfirmation of the belief 
that had coine to her by instinct; and she 
When the b k prsere’ ith th 

yhen the housekeeper a w e 
cup of warm cordial, and dly reproaches 
that she still lingered ere seeking the rest 
she needed, Hilda only replied by gentle 
thanks, and excuses for her tardiness, 

But long after inidnight, when the moon 
rode high In the sky, and silvered the hill- 
sile tops, she lay withher blind up, and 
her eyes fixed pn the white speck that glit- 
tered in the distant trees. 

“There ny mother lived and suffered,” 
she murmured, with ens oe 

The whole past seemed to rise up before 
her—the senseless, shivering form, that had 
laid in the snow at the door of her betrayed 
lover; the subsequent agony; the m, 
peaceful death ; the grave under the elins at 
Arden: all rose up before her with vivid 
and real distinctness. 

She lay and dreamed wakeful dreams, as 
she at the moon; and thcn, when 
she fell asleep, she had the same images in 
her slumbers. 

It was an unrefreshing sleep that Hilda 
obtained that night. 

She rose later than usual; and when she 
at last entered the sitting-room, where 
breakfast was awaiting her,she tound Nurse 
Allen in some perplexity. 

Little Lina had been eo during the 
night with that childish and common trou- 
ble, her teeth, which were beginning to as- 
sert their transitory nature, and to require 
a dentist's care—so the experienced nurse 
declared ; and she also pronouneed that the 
“poor dear would be in a fever if she went 
on like that; and it must have some cause in 
gome way.”’ 

“J think she should go at once, Miss 
Hilda,"’ she said. 

“Where to, Mrs. Allen?"’ asked Hilda. 


“Why to Monmouth, Miss Hilda,’ was 
the reply. ‘There's no use in ee gens dar- 
ling veing tortured by any stupid block- 


head in the neighborhood; and you see, 
Miss Hilda, if we drive to the next village 
we can easily get the train, and go to Mon- 
mouth in less than an hour,and not be more 
than three hours on the way, and be back 
to dinner, if we go at once.”’ 

“Do, do, dear Miss Halloway!’’ pleaded 
Lina. “I ainsotired! Do take me!” 

The appeal was unanswerable, and in less 
than half an hour from the time when ft’ was 
first proposed they set off. 

The visit to the dentist was paid,the tooth 
was extracted, and the patient child duly 
| commended by the practitioner; they then 

pre to return to the station. 
| The walk was buta short one, but the lit- 
tle Lina was so mused and attracted by the 
| gaiety of the scene, the shops, and the con- 
| course of people, that their progress was 
some w bat slow. 

At length the child made an absolute 
stand before ashop, which exhfbited trink- 
ets of all kinds, mingled with pretty play- 


thi 
“6, please let me look, Miss Halloway !”’ 
she exclaimned. “I should so like that doll! 
| See! it pen its mouth—itcan talk! Ob 
_ do buy it for me! I know papa would let 
| you if he was here.” 
| As the child's pleading was seldom in vain 
| with the youn oa and the assertion 
one that Hilda could 





little into the shop. ~ 
ment by « gentleomp 


for a mo- 
was about to 








“What woul aa 2 What could 
she give that she was child of 
ae 
No, it was folly, madness; and witha 
meek, subdued Yok, and step, 
Hilda passed into the shop. 
It waa filled with customers, and the 


The quick ce of the lady had fallen 
on her face, and “Hilda! dear Hilda!’ — 
“Nora! can it be?” burst from the lips of 
the long-se friends. 

The tears rushed into Hilda's eyes as she 
ee & Nora Norton's loving, half-reproaehful 
OOK. 

“Unkind girl! how could desert 
your friend so cruelly, and lewve me in 
such utter ignorance of your fate?’’ said 


No. ° 

wet, ite. you cannot have trusted me 
as Ishould you, or you would not have 
treated me thus.’’ 

‘Dearest —_ I eould not— I 
could not, I could mot,” said Hilda. “If 
a aggg yO you wee see that I was 

t. ve never forgotten you— 
ceased to love you.” . + ad 

The tears that were in Hilda's eyes bade 
_ to resist effectually her efforts to control 
them. 

“Well, there is no disbelieving that 
candid face,’’ said Nora, playfully; “and 
this is no for explanations. Where 
are you now, Hilda? Do you not know 
that you are within five miles of my coan- 
try home ?’* 

“I did met,” replied Hilda 
not my own mistress now, 


3 “But I am 
Nora. This is 
iny upil, Sir Guy Capel’s child; and we 
are living at Springdabe during his absence 
with his cousins, Mrs. Escourt and her sis- 
ter.”’ 
;, “Ab, yes I ——s that Sir Guy had come 
yack and was to marry F 
Horton,” said Nora, Gold! : “and A ‘nollen 
7 too; J] know pomething ofher, and a 
eas uette I mis- 
— Is it true, Hilda?” ee 
‘ «by Aa Hy veg-s Hilda, in a low 
tone, and Nora felt the hand si 
hers tremble. 1€ Clasped in 
Nofa looked instinctive) y f, 
own long lashes =. do *which 5 yf 
w 6, even the fi 
Soont still } on it. = 
nee flashed on her brain. 
mily guessed what caused that quiv- 
tet Bioceed 
) both their 
Bye... thai and gentle 
- were alike its victims 
rate a darling littl 
noo, dear Hilda,” said Nora. “But I 
nus Come over some day and hear all that 
you have to tell me. I may cone, may I 
not ?—and then you shall give me a sister! 
erecting, and sisterly confidence, too, sf 
{ preve unworthy of it, Hilda.” 
““T um sure will net, dearest Nora,” 
wa jew qe 
‘Phen i leave you now,” said Nora. 
‘I must return before luncheon, as J ex- 
Lag be late even now. 
' 5 said, the 
upturned face little Lina. ee envy 
ta "Good oye Hilda; she is 9 jittle an- 
Tho was gone, even while Lina held 
up ber face tor another kiss, 
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NATURE'S QUEEN. 
] will tel! you I will tell yOu ofa fascinating maiden, 
Who is crowned a queen by Nature, with a wealth 
of golden hatr ; 
Ber fair cheeks coyly dimple into hollows, laughter- 


laden, 
Ané4 the colors Sush and flicker like a summer sun- 
rise there. 


Her deep blue eyes confess her soul, although hef lips | 
dissem 


ble, 
The promise of her womanhood, the triumph of the 


years; 
And tiny trills of tenderness along her accents trem- 
bie, 
Like maste that can bathe the heart in smiling or in 
tears. 


The flowers in ber girdle grow resentful in her pres- 


ence, 

O’ermastered with a beauty that can change with 
every hour, 

And each new phase out does the rest in witchery of 


pleasaunce,; 
And hearts are but as bubbles, in the breathing of 
her power, 
The trees that gloom above her scem to stoop to kiss 
her tresses, 
And nestling sunbeams mock the hands that long 
to trespass there ; 
But faltering appraisal of the beauty she possesses 
Can poets’ glowing numbers give, and artists’ can- 
vases bear. 
Bhe is not a thing of fancy, but just divinely haman, 
A sinner doubtless like ourselves, but still surpass- 
ing sweet, 
With just enough of naughtiness to make a noble 


woman, ° 
Aad Sap AS HG to bring you to her 


We A ee ten- 
To drive the shuddering shadows of despondency 


away: 
I bow my head before her, I will gracefully surrender 
Thrall to the gracious bondage of her imperious 





ome —WALDO MES8AR08. 
The Demon’s Bridge. 


ascertainable, but which cannot have 
been very far removed from our own, 
there stood, in a kind of alley at Brussels, a 
house of siinple appearance, the 
proprietor of which was an esteemed 
itect of that city, named Henri Olivier. 

By his exertions, this Olivier had gained 
a modest fortune, with which he determined 
to construct the bridge and sluice that cross 
the ee at its ee =, Brussels. 

At the spot chosen, ex to 
find the eee solid and adapted to his 
purpose—but he discovered, when too late, 
that it was marshy and wholly insecure ; so 
that in the and unfortunate expenses 
of fixing his foundations on this ungenial 
— he soon saw the whole of his means ex- 


A’ a period of time not very precisely 


3 


Not a third of the works were completed 
when he wus obliged to suspend them, 
without power even to pay his workmen. 

The thought that he would be dishonored 
—that the men he had employed were want- 
ye him to despair. 

e hurried tw his friends, and besought 
their assistance; but those who would have 
been first to offer him their purses when 
they knew that he would not have accepted 
them, now excused themselves upon the 
shallowest pretexts; and he returned, not 
only empty-handed, but disenchanted of 
his trust in friendship, and more despairing 
than ever. 

For a time he shut himself up, and 
thought and ‘meditated upon his position, 
but could come to no satisfactory conclu- | 
sion. 

All those upon whom he had believed he 

ight reckon had abandoned him. 

here remained but one person upon | 
whose affection he could rely: this wasa , 
young widow, whom he tenderly leved, 
and whoin he had hoped to marry. 

. Happy—in spite of the unhappy occasion 
—to me in any way the loveshe bore him, | 
this lady hastened to. place at his disposal 
all that she ; those resources were 
altogether insufficient, but her devotion in 
placing them ut his command had the hap- 
piest effect in sustaining her lover; for 
without the full certainty of her love, he 
would surely have destroyed himself. 

One dark and stormy evening, weary, 
desperate, and half- ved to fly from the 
city during the night, he returned to his 
dwelling. 


On entering, his servant announced that 
* ica was awaiting hiin. 
went up stairs, and, why he scarcely 
knew, but it was with that he saw, 
seated by the fire in his chamber, a stranger 


laying out plans for the future. 


| finished. 


| affection he had been so well assured. But 


| pered, children sprang, up about him ;. his 











habited in green velvet. 
“You are in embarrased circumstances ?’’ 


said this person, b uely. i 
“Who S told you?” caked Olivier. 
friends. 

the architect. 


ur as | 


After for some mo- 
ee 
“I. have interested myself in your 





heen his saviour; but the other avoided 


“Pray understand ‘ia “ 
moneys out at interes? nt’ “Tet 
on my soul shal] be yours!” cried 


The . 
to dar ov pal ighenings” and seemed 
“Of what sum you need?”’ he de- 


only, a ema]! sum would suffice; but if 
Congest sang gare my honor, tnd 
ve 
. “Yoo aman have the a st 
suit ~ Ae my conditions 
‘Lagree to them without hat 
they are!" cried Olivier ; “it is heaven that 
has sent you to my relief!’ 
“Not—not exactly so,” stammered the 
person in green, between his teeth. “You 
must not en 
knowing w 


wholly at my dis _ 
“In life and death!” cried Olivier. 
“Very good!’ said the stran r; “then 


A 


1’ll agree to give you ten clear u 
your affairs; attheend of that time you 
will be ready to follow me—it be a 


geod way from this place; I shall be your 
master; you will devote yourself to me ex- 
clusively.” 
As he spoke, he selected from a large 
es et-book a hundred thousand 
cs, in bills drawn on the best houses of 
Brussels. . 


Olivier, without able to 
account for the tealtngs that woke possession 
of him, regarded his with a momen- 


tari] increasing inquietude. i 

“Remember, said the ,as8 if in 
answer to what was passing inthe mind of 
the agitated architect : ‘‘Reurember, that for 
want of this money you were almost about 
to make away with yourself!”’ 

He presented a sinall strip of parchinent 
> | one hand, and with the other a pen of 
g° 


“Excuse me,’’ said Oliver; “this scene 
somewhat confuses me. I donot know you 
—and——"’ 

‘What does that matter!” said the un- 
known. “As 1 before told you, I pment 
ate your talents, and takea strong interest 
| in you; I donot, however, wish to make 
myself known to you at present. Take this 
money. To-morrow will nh your 
credit. A young and lovely bride awaits 

ou. You hesitate!—a hundred thousand 
fran sare enough? Here are a miil- 

n ” 


A sort of delirium seized on Olivier; he 
saw only that gold enough was within his 
reach to make him rich and glorious for the 
rest of his life: he snatch 
ed the document. 

hen he had traced the last character, 
the rin mn took up the h- 
ment, folded it carefuily, placed it in his 
large pocket-book, and retired, saying as 
he went out: 
“This da 
good enough to be ready. 


One may easily imagine that Olivier was 
not meen tnciiand to sleep, but passed that 
night in counting over his treasure, and in 





the pen, and 


ten years, then you will be 
I shall come for 





The next day he met all his engagements 
(giving out that he had been assisted by his 
friends), and doubled the number of his 
workmen. 

In a little time the work was nobly 


He married the young widow, of whose 


the secret of his wealth he revealed to no 
one. 

Years passed away ; his enterprises pros- 
ainple fortune brought him friends, and he 
lived joyously 

During nine years, Olivier lived without 


feeling any uneasiness as to the future; 
but, as he saw the moment apescees 
when acco to the terms of the com- 


mae he would have to quit all that he held 
ear to follow the unknown—his master— 
his heart to betroubled ; inexplicable 


quest the 
The wife throw herself at the feet of 
— vicar, and her children covered his 
with kisses. 
A ray of hope fell upon the heart of the 


The servant, making s courageous effort, 
went to the head of the and called to 
the unknown that he was waited for above. 
nan, betiiion.ie-aiiet hased tee caeenenn 

n 
signed by Olivier. 

An indefinable ope ~ about his 
oe a ae 
oO 

“You did not expect to find me here?” 
said the vicar. “You know that I have 
x power over you!” 

appeared un ° 

“J haven ieee to ask,” eald the vicar, 
propeeasoee measure filled with millet 
seed. ‘(Grant us a few moments respite: 
swear to leave Olivier in until 
pore pas back, seed by sced, all the ot 
contained in this measure, after I have 
emptied it!’’ , rie - 

“T consent !’’ cried the stranger 
with a low, short laugh. 4 em 

“Swear by the living God?’’ said the 
meal beginning to pour the seed upon the 

oor. 

The unknown shuddered, and said, in a 


eso sensany audible: Me swear nt My He 
en began to gather up the scatte sood 
with frightful rapidity. 


Ata from the vicar, unnoticed by the 
stranger, a benetiere was handed to hiin, 
and into the holy water it contained he 
threw the remaining seeds. 

Inavery few seconds the stranger in 
qpeen Bak ene & all the seeds that had 

n spilled upon the floor, and he turned 
exultingly to accomplish the rest of his 
task; but he had no sooner touched the seed 
that wasin the benetiere, then he gave a 
horrible cry, and disap down a 
black abyss that opened at his feet. 

So the architect was saved; and, from 
that time, the bridge of the sluice between 
the Port de Hal andthe Port d’ Anderlecht, 
has been called the ‘Demon's Bridge.” 

i Oo ie 

ELzectric DRawiIna.—A remarkable 
souvenir of the Electrical Exposition in 
Paris has been brought t© this country. It 
is a life-like drawing of the shoulde Ry 
face and mouth of an officer of the French 
Grenadier Guards, which was transmitted a 
considerable distance by electricity. The 
drawing is about six inches by three wide, 
on ordinary white paper, and the method ot 
executing this remarkable feat was in this 
wise: The original sketch was made by 
hand in the form of dots, metallic ink being 
used. The sheet was then placed on a table 
directly under the pointer of an ordinary 
telegraph wire. is pointer was moved 
rapidly to and fro over the drawing, a 
receiver at the other end being work in 
precisely the saine way. Each time the 

nter came in contact with the metallic 
nk dots the circuit was closed, and a cor- 
nding impression made upon a piece 

of paper at the other end of the line. is 
was continued until every dot had 

_— carried over the wires, and the trans- 
mission was so perfect that without a dis- 








tinguishing mark the person who made the 
original Gawing could not have told one | 
trom the other. During the sessions of the | 





fears took possession of him; he could not 
sleep; he grew thin and . 

In vain Fis wife,who loved him tenderly, | 
endeavored to discover the hidden cause of | 
his distress; the secret that was locked 
within his bosom was inaccessible. 

The caresses of his littleson and daughter 
but augmented his anineinee. 

He was seen to weep; and thrice, in their | 
walks, his wife remarked that,on 
ing the — he himself built, | 

trembled violently. 
meat length the dreaded day arrived, when | 
the my was to a exact the fulfil- 
made. 
r his friends an 


Oliver in to su 


lations; with 
knowing how to cheer her drooping hus- 


d, sent for the good 
Ottviee | had much confidence, and whe had | 


for some time 


| ant of his conduct. 


| answer in a tone of surprise. 


q | sent fora cake of The Frank Siddalls Soap | 

chose of hin wife, who, not had better do so before the remarkably lib- 
eral offer is withdrawn. The Frank Sid- | 

old vicar, in whom | 4a1is Soap is destined to have an immense | 


Con letters were written and transmit- 
ted by electricity, and signatures to checks | 
and notes of hand are now being forwarded | 
bundreds of miles in the same manner asin | 
the sister republic. 


—_—_———— ee 
A LITTLE girl went timidly into a shop 


| the other day, and asked the shopinan how 


many shoe-strings she could get for a, 
. “How long do you want them?’ 
aakod. “I want thom to keep,’’ was the 


Tose of our readers who have not yet | 


| 


past been anxiously observ- | sale, and as we understand it is in contem- | 
tion to establish agencies for its sale al] | tor 


pla 
They had been about an hour es | over the United States, our readers who | 
when Olivier, who was frighttu\' Fee’ and | desire to aid in the introduction of what is 


the unknown had quitted him. 


nae Wie Soe | ene of the wnst remarkable inventions of | 
© distinct | ell to avail 
of | Memucives of the ofr. Persoas must not "aisis, nervoumeas, para - 
‘send for more than one cake, and when | ZeePlessness, brain diseases, positively 
in agony, 88 | sending for a cake must not send for any of | 


the clock ceased to strike, he stneichen pt. | their friends, the rule being that the one | 


who wants the Soap must send for it. | giste, 


| some of the great belong 
| nobility, where by subdividing their 
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CRYSTALIZED FLowERns.—Construct bas- 
kets of fancy form ee Se 


peg te Amn with Inte tle 
cosape Sell Shown reupe—apht sell them te 
a solution of alum, one twa ot 
water, the solution is cold. colors 
will then be preserved in their 

beauty, and the crystalized somes ON 


Farm and arden. 


PULLING ON THE HALTER.—Take a com- 
mon rope or leather halter, place it on the 
horse in the usual way, then run the rope or 
— h the hole or aoe waaee you 
hitch, rope to the ankle of the hind 
foot and tie it; then let him himself and 
five minutes’ trial will satisfy him. 
be fad to cattle to good waveneage, tgpect- 

to cattle to van 
ally with straw, or coarse fodder’ 
kind. They will act as a regulator, by pre- 


fond of apples, and where they have no 
chance to get water in winter, soine kind of 
root or vegetable food is almost ind 





able as a Se nat ‘ ” 
which is a b t on by a continu- 
ance of constipating diet. 


Cooxine Foop ror Stocx.—Much has 
been written on pnw ave ws and many 
writers are fully convi that it pays to 
cook food for stock—even hay and straw and 
corn fodder. Intelligent witnesses have de- 
clared in favor of coo steaming, which 
is een | the same ee as wo results; 
and inany are practici at the present 
day, and their number is Increasing—yet 
coinpared to the whele it is only here and 
there one who has adopted the system. 
There is quite a general doubt not to say 
disbeliet, that it pays, but it seems to us 
that it ought to pay. We know how much 
the digestibility of our own food is increased 
by cooking, and it is not easy to see why the 
food our animals eat will not also be made 
more digestible by the same process. 

oy pine ween that the fish cul- 
ture assuining in this 
country, anything pr that line ie'ot interest. 
A writer from France says: Many years 
age Se French government aided the first 
thoroughly did the experiaents, succeed 
thoroughly ex ts succeed 
that it bas become a most important indus- 
try in the ao wherever natural 

es, creeks or rivers were to be found, 
they were stocked with the finny tribe. On 
to the 


porty or atteinpting to live in a style be- 
yond their incomes, their ame ny condi- 
dition has been ss =e y hay ore 
ing the artificial es and ponds in their 
pe a into fish-breeding estab- 
ts; and by their products their pros- 
& Sea bees ep * * many 
oss w y persons owning too 
ed heresing and hove waned een 
abundant, have dug ponds and lakes upon 
oS Pa se have embarked in this 
most lucrative farming. 


i ee 
Sicx headache, nervous headache, neu- 


mile Pills. They contain no opium, qui- 
nine, or other harmful drug. Sold by drag- 
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“ “ - | appearan ender 1, in | t00, for you to come and sit with me in my 
soured Sewn, ate wanton horealt in the white wee i and i hat, _ Fay hay. - B pany) 


eusiiions of her carriage, and kissed as 
ing salutation to the newly-recovered friend; 
“why is she so dear to me? , because 
ahe is so like—#o strangely Iike—him. 

“The same eyes, the smile, the same fea- 
tures, sottened and tempered into worman- 
ae high intellect, and proud 

t. 

“You, it was that which first drew me to 

her in the old school 


have not uered myself yet? Can my 
heart so wildly that a tone, 
asmile like his, has wer to move me 
thus?—I, who that every pain- 
ful memory, every rebellious feeling, had 
been er ? Ihave 0 counted ‘on ny 
own strength. I have thought to pluck 
from my heart every unwelcome memory, 
and cast it from me. Oh, I am weak—weak 
as a reed tossed and shaken by the wind." 

She flang herself rg gy! back in 
the car ,» and ie ap t after some 
minutes she forced back the tears that had 
wellnigh overwhelmed her. 

“This is not well,” she murmured. 
‘(nhers have suffered and conquered—why 
should rot 1? Henceforth I am strong to 
suffer, if not to crush out the cause of suffer- 
iw , 99 

When Nora Norton's carriage drove up at 
the gutes of her proud home, she was once 
more her calm and dignified self. 

But Hilda? 

Oh, how her frame was shaken by the 
events of the morning! 

The double rencontre; the rash of early 
associations, the happy days, the joyous 

rospecta, which the sightof Nora Nortow 
Pina eonjured up, were mingled in a confus- 
ed inass with the despair and bitter mem- 
ory ofher mother, her wrongs, and the 
mystery of her birth. She scarcely dared 
attempt to solve that inystery. She felt as 
if every one must read her secret, and that 
ifshe ventured to ask the question that 
trembled on her lips its motive must be 
divined. 

And yet she could not leave when one 
ehance reimuined that it might lead her to a 
discovery which would place her in a fa 
ther’s aris, 

The toy had been brought, little Lina’s 
fancies gratified to the utmost, and Nurse 
Allen was busily examiningthe merits of 
the wonderful doll's powers when Hilda 
took a final and desperate resolution. 

She went uptothe young woman who 
had been standing nearest to the door when 
the stranger passed out. 

Her lips seemed parched and dry as she 
asked the question on which her who!e life 
seemed to hang. 

“Can you toll me who that gentleman 
was?" she said. 

“What gentleman, Miss?’’ inquired the 


wasso like | breath. And then she fell to clipping the 
him. Oh Jasper, Jasper, can it be that I | flowers, placing them carefully in the 





shopwoman, 

‘The one that went out just as I came in | 
with that little girl,” said MHilda. 

‘The tall, dark one, miss, with a mus | 
tache, anda diamond pin in his searf?" | 
continued the young woman. 

“Yes, yes, who is he?" exclaimed Hilda, | 
eagerly and her ears were strained to catch | 
the reply. 

“Can't tell, Miss. He's a stranger. I 
thought he was perhaps one ofthe company | 
staving at the park; but I saw Miss Norton 
did not know him; so IT suppose he's a 
stranger, miss. I know all the gentleman | 
hereabouts,”’ | 

“Thank you,”’ came sadly from Hilda's | 
live, as she turned away. 

Again disappointment! Was it ever to 
be thus? And the parent, the sole parent | 
she possessed, to glide from her like a 
shadow ! 

ut at least he was living. She could nov 
doubt his identity. 

\llowing for the lapse of time, the expres- 
sion of his features was little changed. 

At least he lived, and she would seek 
hii still through the wide, wide world. 


their faces were carnest and sympathetic as 


| Kate replied. ‘There are a few free-blooim- 





[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
eeecdliialine tent 
Some Pinks. . 
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Wpon an early SULNIET Thiortittine Ww ithatn 
the walls of his boyhood's homie. 
he house, a fine old mansion, hud de- 
scended through along line of Carrolis from 
father to son until the death of Pem's fa 
ther, when it was discovered that the debts 
had eaten up the estate, and Pem was lett 
with two sisters to support, his whole stock 
in trade being a good education, robust 
be.lth, and an indomitable will. 
He had that sort of pride which would 


Pe BROKE CARROLL opened his eves 


neither allow his sisters to want, nor to | 


share his labor, and, besides this, he had 
set his heart upon baving the old home tor 
his own. 

Since he could not inherit it as his father 
and grandfather had done, it should be by 
the might of his own han 

To this end he worked hard in his pro- 
fession, building slowly but well, and yet 
it was harder than anyone else could know. 
But his will was strong. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,”’ 
he would say, and so each tem om 


His sisters married, and went far away, 
leaving him quite tho a trousseau 
aad arity degreg me for each took a 

slice from the loaf put by. 

but at last the home was 


ed and hardly won. 

When he awoke in the the birds 
were singing in the eim-tree hy the window 
the sun Nel aang, Share nee 


ee a dressing-gown, he hastened 


| 
| 
| 
| 





tbe looked out. 
He was martlod frou his reverie by the 


whe caine out of the adjoining house, arin 
with a basket and a hugh pair of shears, the 
latter seeming about half as tall as herself. 
She ran down the until she came to 
where the pinks bloomed on either side; 
then she paused, put down her basket 
tomsed aside the shears, and buried ber sinall 
nose into the hearts of about six pinks, one 
after another, before she stopped to take 


basket, and, humming with the bees. 

From bed w bed she went, cutting the 
sterns with lavish hand; yet, so abundant 
was the bloom, nothing was iissed. 

It was not until her pleasant task was 
completed, and she disappeared within the 
house, that Pembroke recollected that he 
must hasten to his office. 

All he knew of his neighbors was that a 
Mr. Corson bad purchased the house next 
his. 

A few days later a friend dropped in at 
his office just as he was about leaving for 
hoine. 

Mr. Mason was chatty and friendly, with 
an exclamatory style of speaking which 
rendered iis simplest sentences emphatic. 

“Youare next door to the Corsons now, 
Carroll, happy fellow! he said. ‘The 
‘oung ladies are quite the ri Eldest— 
lovely girl!—is engaged to Squire Lynn. 
The second, Miss Laura—a periect beauty, 
by the way—captured me long ago, though 
I can’ttell why, since she is evidently in- 
clined to favor young Sinclair. The third, 
Kate, is a bright, wnolesome, sensibly-ap- 
pearing girl, but rather young, and inclined 
to be shy; you will always find her near 
her mother. The fourth is at schoo), and 
there is Ohe, the one, the oldest of all, who 
is married and settled. Miss Corson is a 
wonderful mysician — wonderful! Laura 
paints like—like—well, almost any masicr. 
KXate has no especial forte, but she cultivates 
flowers to perfection, and especially affects 
a. But what I meant w say was that 
‘m going to call at the house this evening, | 
and it you'll go, I'll drop in for you, Car- | 
roll?" 

“T don’t know," said Pembroke, begin- 
ning to think he was receiving rather a 
large dose of the Corson family, when he 
was really interested in only asiuall portion 
of it. 

“But 1l'd rather like to make Mrs. Cor- 
son's acquaintance. 

Evening came, and Pem was ushered into 
Mrs. Corson’s drawing-room, the prettiest 
room he had ever seen in his life; it was so 
bright and harmonious. 

lie found Kate by her mother’s side, and 
after mutual; congratulations, concerning 
desirable neighbors. he turned the conver- 
susion upon flowers. 

It Was so easy converse with Mrs. Cor- | 
son, Who was pleasant, gentle, and moth- 
erly, though young 5 and hé was soon tell- 
ing heroft his fondness for pinks, of his 
mother, his prosent loneliness; and then a 
sudden feeling of shame caused him tw stop 
short, for his eyes were wet. 

But he took courage when he saw that 
only Kate and her tmother observed it, and | 


well as their replies. 

“The very next thing to be done to your 
place,"’ Mrs. Corson said, brightly, a little 
luter, “is to plant plenty of pinks, though I 
believe they are shy o1 bloom aiter trans- 
planting, particularly the old hardy sorts, 
But Kate will tell you all about it, and she 
inust send you pinks from our own garden 
until they have time to bloomin yours. Is it 
too late to grow pinks this season, dear ?”’ 

“Too late lor very much show this year,”’ 





ing Varieties that do not mind being trans- 
planted, if itis done with care; we have 
Inany of these, and can spure all Mr. Car- 
roll will need, 

“Then, seeds sown now will blossom 
early next sumimer.”’ 

PembroSe thanked her, and then it oc- 
curred to her forthe time that she might 
have offered wo much, and she glanced 
quicki) into ber mother’s face for approval. 

“Tho not forget to attend to this iny dear,” 
Mrs, Corson answered, with an approving 
sintic; and, rising, she pulled two or three 
piiuks from the bouquet which stood near, 
unt presented them to Pembroke. Then 
snimeone called her away, and he began to 
converse with Kate in her absence, the 





warin color coming and going in the young | 
girl's cheeks, at the very thought of belee 
leit alone to entertain 4 comparative 
stranger. 

‘Then there was music, and Kate glided 
away, drawing near to where her mother | 
sut, and he spoke no more with her that | 
evening. | 

In the morning he watched the pinks | 
from his window with renewed interest; | 
watched, too, forthe young girl who was | 
wont & gather their morning bloom; but | 
she tailed to make her appearance, and he | 
went down-stairs disappointed. 

At church, on Sunday, Peuibroke glanced 
over to the pew occupied by the Corsons, 
and saw that father, mother, and three | 
daughters were these, the ladies all charm- 
ingly attired ; Kate the simpuiest of the four 
aud with pinks in her bounet—deep car. | 
“— and white. 

‘hen they left church, he paused to 
speak to Mrs. Corson and then, for Kate 
seemed the odd one of the family, he found 
himself walking with her down the street 
towards home, her tather and mother jead- 
ing the way, and her two sisters foilowing. | 

ie spoke of his happiness in being once 
more in his oid home, oniy it seemed some- | 
what lonely ; and then they talked, as usua, 
OS bom, on 

” he said, as they neared her | 
home, “would you please allow me to walk 
With you to church this evening ? I .nean, | 


gpa church with 
“1 will walk with you %o SuntNiider it 


easure,’’ she said, seemin 
pve serious affair; “and if mamuna does 
not think it best for me to sit in your pew, 
ust sit in ours.” 
7 Maunme made no objection. She was not 
ven to match-making in any way, but she 
Fiited Pembroke, and she felt he was 4 man 


ks in ber hand and at 
—— =e soberly to church by 


When they reached his pew there were 
strangers in it; but there was just room for 
two more, and as there were not prayer- 
books enough for all, Kate and Pembroke 
were obli to use one between them. 

He glanced down upon the pretty, blush- 
ing face at his side, feeling a dee pleasure 
in having her almost to himself sor the 
time. 

It was quite warm, and in fanning her- 
self Kate wafted the perfume of the pinks 
towards him, fairly intoxicating him with 
their sweetness; so it is doubtful if he fol- 
lowed strictly all the prayers, although bis 
heart was filled with earnest thanksgiving. 

They walked slowly homeward, and as 
on turned into their own stoop, Kate 
Sul . 


“Mamma does not like us to invite 
gentlemen to the house on Sunday nights, 
so I cannot ask you to come in. But all 
other evenings we receive.”’ 

“Thanks ; I will comesoon if I may—per- 
haps ‘to-morrow evening. And lor to- 
night, please give me the pinks you have 
worn to-day.’ 

“They are beginning to fade,”’ she said. 

“Still I wish them. Perhaps I seem to 
you an insufferable beguar j and yet, until I 
met you,I had not asked the gift of a flower 
of anyone since I was a child.” 

Without a word, she unfastened the 
tlowers and laid them in his hand, and he, 
carrying the role of r still farther, 
asked her to pin them in his buttonhole. 

She looked up a moment; she stood just 
within the gate, where the moon shone 
clearly upon her shy, girlish face, while he 
was in the shadow. 

She felt he asked mnuch; but he spoke so 
soberly, and seemed so sincere, she had not 
the heart to refuse him. 

So she pinned the pinks upon his coat in 
silence, her hands trembling a trifle as she 
did so. 

“I cannot make you understand how 
much I thank you for all your gentleness to 
ine.”’ he said. ‘Only that I ain so deeply 
your debtor already, | should be tempted 
to ask one thing more. 

“This granted, the day would be a perfect 
one to me.”’ He paused, and she looked so 
sweetly thoughful,so staidly discreet,so un- 
conscious altogether, he grew bolder, add- 
ing, It has been, oh, so long! since my 
mother gave ine pinks and kissed me; yot 
ever since,the two gifts have been associated 
in imy mind. I have had so few of either in 
my life, that I ain tempted——” 

He paused, for though she spoke no word 
she looke:| up into his face so shocked and 
frightened and distressed, he bitterly re- 
pented having yey in such a manner. 

“Forgive me!’ he said, presently. ‘I 
would not have pained you s much tor the 
world, believe me. I cannot tell you how 
deeply interested in you I am; how—— 
My dear child! if I do not say good-night at 
once I shall frighten you more than ever. 
Only assure me that I au quite forgiven; I 
cannot go without that." 

She put out her hund to him in silence; 
he pressed it in his, touched it gently to his 
lips as he suid yood-night, and was gone. 

And far into the night this grave man sat, 
and thought of his home, in which Kate ap- 
peared as its guardian spirit, and all was 
peace and harmony. 

In the days that followed he met her 
often, but never again alone. 

And when the rumor reached him that 
Mrs. Corson and Kate were to leave town 
for a few weeks, he went over at once and 
had an interview with Mrs. Corson, and 
telling her of his love for her daughter, 

begyed permission to woo her for his wife. 
‘or answer, she gave consent, but coun- 
selled him against haste. 

“I am going to take Kate away for a 
month,’ she said, “and I do not wis you to 
speak to her upon this subject until our re- 
turn. This absence will prove you both; 
not that I doubt your sincerity, but this 
sudden passion is so unlike any foriner act 





of your life, and iarriage isa ste 
should be taken with online.” hers 

With this he was obliged to be content. 
He saw Kate but once before her departure 
and not knowing the precise time of her 
return, he was apprized of it by seeing that 
demure young lady out among the garden 
beds one evening when he went home io 
dinner. 

Mrs. Corson, looking out. saw the expres- 

. - . 4 x 
— of 7 face when fe discovered Kate, 
and was at once convinced that hi - 
nauion was unchanged. — 

Directly after dinner he called, and the 


two went out into the 
aoe wer garden to inspect the 


_They gathered a few pink 
Kate sut down on a honsh ander = beds 
and Pembroke wld her that old, sweet sto 
—the first time in his life that he had told it 
a woman, yet Kate thought he told it 
_ Perhaps it was because first 
pe she oy ever heard x, BY -~ ume 
© pinks was than 
prea pony os not mates story 


So it came about that Kate Corson mar- 
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At Kaneas City, Mo., as 8 man was 
on the balcon house, > eeniel 


forming carbonic 
tem, causing nearly 

At West Point, Lieutenant Archibald 
Gibson could not, while on parade, lift his 
hand to remove aspider from his ear for a 
whole hour. When insect was only taken 
out two days later and Lieutenant Gibson 
Sy died of inflammation of the 
brain. 

At Charlestown, Mass., Alfred Andersoa 
crawled into a sand-house he had built, and 
it fell in on him and smothered him. 

At Nanticoke, Pa., John Lafschuski broke 
a bottle of whisky in his Secuutucy art 
his clothes; when he su uently lit a 
match they took fire, and he was fatally 
burned. 

In Adair aye ne hed ans men 

to : 
yc on each other. The artist, while 
arranging its position, d one of the 
pistols, shooting the opposite 
7" _ rt, M sailor, wanting 

At East Me., a A a 
drink of water and finding the cask pamp 
frozen, poured hot water into it, and 
sneengtinng to suck a drink from it inhaled 
the steam and was scalded to death. 

At Pittsburg, Pa., Mike Marone 
a core oven to warm himself, another 
workman placed a core on the truck, ran & 
in, closed the door and roasted him alive, 

At Rix‘ord, pe yy loalpeutar iat 
a forty-quart torpedo of n ycerine 
a wel thes the well made a sudden flow, 


id 


i 


struck the torpedo and blew him to pieces. 
At Green R , Pa., John Thompson and 
his brother tried to stop a and the 


latter threw a stone at the an sand,.nise- 
ing them,smashed his brother’s skull. 

At St. Louis, Mo., Thomas J. Wharton 
took up a large oyster, ‘This is the 
kind of oyster Walter Brooks choked to 
death on!’’ tried to swallow it,and was choked, 

At Creedmoor, a friend snapped a 
pit at Lieutenant W. A. Moore, and hit him 
in the eve. It struck the o uerve, caus 
ing paralysis and con n of the brain, 
and he had a narrow escape from death. 

At Louisville, an old man aimed a kickat 
his wife, lost his balance, fell and was fatally 
injured. 

Kt Indianapolis. the weight of a cask of 
wuter sinashed the teeth of a ‘Man with the 
Iron Jaw,” and falling on his breast it 
crushed him to death. 

At Dovercourt, England, a boy named 
Boast swallowed the sting of a wasp while 
eating some } te and died while run- 
ning to the r’s. 

At Boston, Simeon Long, while playing 
with the cat in his hallway, e a inisstep 
and fell against the wail and broke his neok. 

At Dublin, Ga., a chimney swallow fi 
the muzzle of William 8 ’s gun 
clay and when he it 
blew fh. hand. 
pleving with a Newfoundland dog and 

ragging it by the tail, when it jumped into 
the pond, pulling him in, and wes 
drowned. 


nite —s adie 
LITERATURE.—Someo ple cannot en 
dure their own society with patience; they 
hate to be left alone. They do not know 
how to amuse themselves. ‘They have 20 
fondness for nature, know ng of any 
branch of natural history, and bave never 
cultivated a taste for reading. The == 
requences is, that when they mepeen ae 
thrown on their own resources, they 
no resources to fall back upon. Such Phe 
ple ase ge to be pitied. The woods, 
inountains, waters, and the 
shore have no for them. 
are blind to the varied plumage of the 
and deaf to all sweet Wh 
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NATURE'S QUEEN. 
| will tell you T will tell you ofa maiden. 
Who is crowned a queen by Nature, with a wealth 
of golden hair ; 
Her fair cheeks coyly dimple into hollows, laughter- 
laden, 
And the colors fush and ficker like a summer sun- 
rise there. 


Her deep blue eyes confess her soul, although hef lips | 
ble, 


dissem 
The promise of her womanhood, the triumph of the 
years; 
And tiny trills of tenderness along her accents trem- 


ble, 
Like masic that can bathe the heart in smiling or in 
tears. 


The flowers in ber girdle grow resentful in her pres- 


ence, 
O’ermastered with a beauty that can change with 
every hour, 
And each new phase out does the rest in witchery of 
pleasaunce,; 
And hearts are but as bubbles, in the breathing of 
her power. 
The trees that gloom above her seem to stoop to kiss 
her tresses, 
And nestling sunbeams mock the hands that long 
to trespass there ; 
But faltering appraisal of the beauty she possesses 
Can poets’ glowing numbers give, and artists’ can- 
vases bear. 
Bhe is not a thing of fancy, but just divinely haman, 
A sinner doubtless like ourselves, but still surpass- 
ing sweet, 
With just enough of naughtiness to make a noble 


woman, ° 
And just enough of coquetry to bring you to her 
feet. 


A 


wale enough of sympathy to be supremely ten- 
To drive the shuddering shadows of despondency 


away: 
I bow my head before her, I will gracefully surrender 
Thrall to the gracious bondage of her imperious 
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The Demon’s Bridge. 


T a period of time not v l 
ascertainable, but which conse howe 
been very far removed from our own, 
there stood, in a kind of alley at Brussels, a 
sinall house of simple appearance, the 
proprietor of which was an esteemed 

itect of that city, named Henri Olivier. 

By his exertions, this Olivier bad gained 
a modest fortune, with which he determined 
to construct the bridge and sluice that cross 
the Senne at its entrance into Brussels. 

At the spot chosen, he had expected to 
find the ground solid and adapted to his 
purpose—but he discovered, when too late, 
that it was marshy and wholly insecure ; so 
that in the and unfortunate expenses 
of fixing his foundations on this ungenial 
soil, he soon saw the whole of his means ex- 
hausted 


Not a third of the works were completed 
when he wus obliged to suspend them, 
without power even to pay his workmen. 

The thought that he would be dishonored 
—that the men he had employed were want- 
ng Seen eeaeee him to despair. 

e hurried tw his friends, and besought 
their assistance; but those who would have 


Epon s his saviour; but the other avoided 


~ understand me!” said 
moneys out at interest ?"' - . Frees 
count, life,-my soul shall be yours!” oried 


The stranger’ 
to dart tort pale lightaings and seemed 
am” == you need?” he de- 


“Oh, to meet the demands of the moment 
only, a ema]! sum 
would would suffice; but if you 


enable me to save my honor, and 
complete the work I have undertaken . 
hundred thousand francs!” ae 
shall have them—if conditions 
suit rou,” sald the “any 
" them wi t what 


agree to asking 
they are!” cried Olivier ; “it is heaven that 
has sent you to my relief !’’ 

“Not—not exactly so,” stammered the 
person in green, between his teeth. “You 
must not en yourself, without first 
knowing what you will have to do, in the 
event of our concluding a bargain. I have 
come a considerable distance, to assure my- 
self Withering you. 

“Without flattery, I may say I appreciate 
your talents, and should wii te have you 
vate my disposal.”’ 


“In life and death !”’ cried Olivier. 

— ery good!"’ said the stranger; “then 
1’ll agree to give you ten years to clear up 
your affairs; atthe end of that time you 
will be ready to follow me—it be a 
geod way from this place ; I shal] your 


Master; you will devote yourself to me ex- 
clusively.” = * 


As he spoke, he selected from a large 
= pore wees: a hundred thousand 
cs, in bills drawn on the best houses of 
Brussels. ; 


Olivier, without being able to 
account for the teelings that took possession 


of him, regarded his with a momen- 


tarily in inquietude. ‘ 
‘‘Semsember, said the r,as if in 
answer to what was passing inthe mind of 


the agitated architect : “‘Reurember, that for 
want of this money you were almost about 
to make away with yourself!” 

He presented a sinall strip of parchinent 
— one hand, and with the other a pen of 
gold. 

“Excuse me,’’ said Oliver; “this scene 
somewhat confuses me. I donot know you 


—and——"’ 
‘-What does that matter!” said the un- 
known. “As 1 before told you, I appreci- 


ate your talents, and takea strong interest 
in you; I donot, however, wish to make 
myself known to you at present. Take this 
money. To-morrow. will n your 
credit. A young and lovely bride awaits 
ws You hesitate !—a hundred thousand 
rancs are not enough? Here are a mil- 
lion !”” 

A sort of delirium seized on Olivier; he 
saw only that gold enough was within his 
reach to make him rich and glorious for the 
rest of his life: he snatched the pen, and 
ed the document. 

hen he had traced the last character, 
the rin mn took up the parch- 
ment, folded it carefully, placed it in his 
large pocket-book, and retired, saying as 
he went out: 
“This da 


ten years, then you will be 
good enough to be ready. 


I shall come for 





been first to offer him their purses when 
they knew that he would not have accepted | 
them, now excused themselves upon the | 
shallowest pretexts; and he returned, not 
only empty-handed, but disenchanted of 
his trust in friendship, and more despairing | 
than ever. 

For a time he shut himself up, and 
thought and meditated upon his position, 
but could come to no satiafactory conclu- 
sion. 

All those upon whom he had believed he 

ht reckon bad abandoned him. 

here remained but one person upon | 
whose affection he could rely: this wasa , 
young widow, whom he tenderly loved, 
and whom he had hoped to marry. 
. Happy—in spite of the unhappy occasion | 
—to prove in any the loveshe bore him, | 
this lady hastened to place at his disposal 
all that she ; those resources were 


al r insufficient, but her devotion in | 
. them ut his command had the hap- | 
plesst 


effect in her lover; for | 
without the full certainty of her love, he 


feeling any great 


when accordi 


ou!” 
4 One may easily imagine that Olivier was 
not inuch inclined to sleep, but passed that 
night in counting over his treasure, and in 


laying out plans for the future. 


The next day he met all his engagements 
(giving out that he had been assisted by his 
friends), and doubled the number of his 
workmen. 

In a little time the work was nobly 


| finished. 


lie married the young widow, of whose 


| affection he had been so well assured. But 


the secret of his wealth he revealed to no 


one. 


Years away ; his enterprises pros- 


_pered, children sprang, up about him ;. his 
ample fortune brought him friends, and he 
lived joyously 


During nine years, Olivier lived without 
uneasiness as to the future; 
but, as he saw the moment agorcenns 
to the terms of the com- 


he would have to quit all that he held 


dear to follow the unknown—his master— 


would surely bave destroyed himself. | his heart to betroubled ; inexplicable 
One duck ena storm Y evening, ae | fears took mage ey a him; ‘he could not 
desperate, ved to fly from the ; he grew thin an ° 
yr A a fh Fis wife,who loved him tenderly, | 


city during the night, he returned to his 
dwelling. ° * 


On entering, his servant announced that 
a g@tleman wasa hi 

went up stairs, why he scarcely 
knew, but it was with that he saw, 
seated by the fire in hischamber, a stranger 


- 





walks, his wife remar ae ee oeaee 


endeavored to discover the hidden cause of | bundreds of tniles in the same manner asin 


the secret that was locked 


ebin his boso m was inaccessible. 


The caresses of his littleson and daughter | 


but augmented his suffe 


. 
He was seen to weep; oa thrice, in their | 


habited in green velvet. 
“You asc is euntaseuned circumstances ?’’ | ing the = Teen gy himself built, 

said reson, b uely. | he trem ’ | 
“Who told uP aaked Olivier. | At length the dreaded day arrived, woes 
“Your friends.” the r was to come to exact the a | 
“Already !”’ the architect. | ment of the he had made. La et 
“Some ” said the stranger. Oliver in ee to supper bie friends and 

“ , 1] ti . wy those 
Steeein nt A gg Bee i ny teen ee how to cheer her drooping hus | 


sistance meanwhile—you will be lost !”’ | 
“You are, alas! too well informed. 
oy ye gy 
The candles, w the 
betore leaving the room, burned palely. 
ee ee ee” but his 
eyes glo as if they had been b 
coals, and about his thin and comp 
 - there fitfully a smiic oi indes- 
oe 





d, sent for the good 
en | Olivier had much confidence, and whe had 


servan lit | for some time 
i ony | antot his conduct. 


when diivier, who was frightfully 

vainly Loge te 4 
uent dra 

att e sowiy and with 


old vicar, in whom | 
past been anxiously observ- | 


been about an hour at table, | 


ome = eep and 
of win eard the clock | 

rrible distinct- | 
to him—the hour of | 


3 Wy start in , = 

With s convulsive . sened’ his 
hand towards the wine, but found the bot- 
tles all empty; 


fie, cetered a servant te ge down to the 
cellar and return quickly more. 
a the servant hastened to 


is wife, his children, and his friends 
were overwhelmed with terror. 
“Nay!” said the old priest; “do not so 
soon give way to d ! Let some one re- 
quest the r to ascend hither !"’ 


y pon 


The servant, a effort, 
went to the head of the stairs, snd onlled 1 
the unknown that he was waited for above. 
s., or sey — — ~+ oe the chain- 

ry n hand the t 
signed b ivier. Ppa tenes 

An indefinable smile played about his 
mouth and eyes, as he noliesd the presenes 
of the priest. ; 

“You did not expect to find me here?” 
said the vicar. “You know that I have 
some power over you!” 

The stranger a un ° 

“I have a favor to ask,’’ said the vicar, 
propeens asmal] measure filled with millet 
seed. ‘<irant us a few moments respite: 
swear to leave Olivier in until 
have panhgant be-enek ait the millet 
contained in this measure, after I have 
emptied it!’’ een ae 

**T consent !’’ the stranger in green, 
with a low, short —_. rf 

“Swear by the living God?" said the 
" beginning to pour the seed upon the 

oor. 

The unknown shuddered, and said, in a 
sen scarcely audible : Ke swear 2 He 
then began to gather up the scatte wood 
with htfal rapidity. 

Ata from the vicar, unnoticed by the 
stranger, a benetiere was handed to hiin, 
and intothe holy water it contained he 
threw the remaining seeds. 

Inavery few seconds the stranger in 
ea had picked dy the seeds that had 

n spilled upon the floor, and he turned 
exultingly to accomplish the rest of his 
task; but he had no sooner touched the seed 
that was in the benetiere, then he gave a 
horrible cry, and disap down a 
black abyss that opened at his feet. 

So the architect was saved; and, from 
that time, the bridge of the sluice between 
the Port de Hal andthe Port d’Anderiecht, 
has been called the ‘Demon's Bridge.”’ 

eee 

ELgectTrRic DRawina.—A _ remarkable 
souvenir of the Electrical Exposition in 
Paris has been brought to this mang It 
is a life-like drawing of the shoulde ead 
face and mouth of an officer of the French 
Grenadier Guards, which was transmitted a 
considerable distance by electricity. The 
drawing is about six inches by three wide, 
on ordinary white paper, and the method ot 
executing this remarkable feat was in this 
wise: The original sketch was made by 
hand in the form of dots, metallic ink being 
used. The sheet was then placed on a table 
directly under a oy of an ordinary 
telegraph wire. is pointer was moved 
rapidly to and fro over the drawing, a 
receiver at the other end being work in 
precisely the saine way. Each time the 
nter came in contact with the metallic 
nk dots the circuit was oe, and a = 
responding impression made upon a piece 
of paper ai the Dither end of the line. This 
was continued until every dot had 

_ carried over the wires, and the trans- 
mission was so perfect that without a dis- 








' 





tecred fom testy per cont. of tha 
B not expensive. the, percent oun be 
and other documenis will probabiy come 
into general use. 


and wrap them with inte lie 
to the viol ferns—any flowers 
except full-blown roses—and sink them in 
a solution of alum, one wa oft 
water, after the solution is cold. colors 
will then be preserved in their 








horse in the usual way, then run the rope or 
stra) h the hole or where you 
hitch, rope to the ankle of the hind 
foot and tie it; then let him himself and 


five minutes’ trial will satisfy him. 


APPLEes FoR CATTLE.—Apples may also 
be fed to cattle to good pr espect- 
ally with straw, or coarse r of any 
kind. They will act as « regulator, by pre- 
venting constipation. Sheep, too, are very 
fond of apples, and where they have no 
chance to get water in winter, soine kind of 
root or vegetable food is almost ind 
able as a ventive net ‘ - 
which is a brought on by a continu- 
ance of constipating diet. 

Coox1na Foop ror Stocx.—Much bas 
been written on this ee and many 
writers are fully convi that it pays to 
cook food for stock—even hay and straw and 
corn fodder. Intelligent witnesses have de- 
clared in favor of coo or steaming, which 
is practically the came thing as w results; 
and inany are practicing it at the present 
day, and their number is Increasing—yet 
coin pared to the whele it is only here and 
there one who has adopted the systein. 
There is quite a general doubt not to say 
disbeliet, that it pays, but it seems to us 
that it ought to pay. We know how much 
the digestibility of our own food is increased 
by cooking, and it is not easy to see why the 





tinguishing mark the person who made the 
rs) dawing penn not have told one | 
trom the other. During the sessions of the | 
Con letters were written and transmit- 
ted by electricity, and signatures to checks | 
and notes of hand are now being forwarded 





the sister republic. 


A LITTLE girl went timidly into a shop 
the other day, and asked the shopinan how 
shoe-strings she could get for a 


man 
=A . “How long do you want them?’’ 
Eo amked. “I want them to keep,’ was the 


answer in a tone of surprise. 
er ee ti‘ 


some of the 
| nobility, where by su 


food our animals eat will not also be made 
more digestible by the same process, © 

Fis FarRMING.—Now that the fish cul- 
ture is assuining in this 


practical shape 
| country, anything in that line is of interest. 
| A writer from France says: Many y 
- the French government aided the firs 
' e 0 


rt made in artificial fish culture. So 
thoroughly did the ex ta succeed 
that it become a most im t indus- 


} try in the a and wherever natural 
v 


es, creeks or rivers were to be found, 
they were stocked with the finnytribe. On 


belon to the 
ividior their pro- 


Tose of our readers who have not yet | eon tk atteinpting to live in a style be- 


sent fora cake of The Frank Siddalls Soap | Gition has been y he 
| ing the artificial ‘ake 


had better do so before the remarkably lib- 
eral offer is withdrawn. The Frank Sid- 


dalis Soap is destined to have an immense | rity has been redeemed. A 


| less wealth 
| tor eucsemsta 
over the United States, our readers who | Suet, have Cp eats and jain Upon 


sale, and as we understand it is in contem- 
plation to establish agencies for its sale all 


re nr grounds into fish-breedin 


their incomes, their perenery condi- 
ped ty con vert- 

in their 
estab- 
pros- 
rsons owning lands too peer 
farining,and where water was 


and pon 
ishments; and by their products the 


mises an mbarked in 


desire to aid in the introduction of what is most lucrative farming. 


one of the most remarkable inventions of | 
modern science, would do well to avail 

themselves of the offer. Persons must not 
‘send for more than ope cake, and when 


8 — 
Sick headache, nervous headache, neu- 


| cured by Dr. Benson’s Celery and Chamo- 


sending for a cake must not send for anyof | i. pilis They contain no opium, 
| qui- 
their friends, the rule being that the one | nine, or other harmful drug. Sold by drug- 


who wants the Soap must send for it. 





} gists. 
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Terms, Without Premium: 


$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


which includes the payment of the Postage by us. 


CLUBS. 

OME COPY OME FORT... 0c ceeccevcscecrceeeceeeceeseees 2 
Two coples OME FOBT... . 66... --cccceweeeceecerereee 3 
Three Cophes OM@ YORE... 0... ccc ccceeecceeeeeeees 400 
Four coples Ome Year... ...... 66. ccccccecceecceeeweee 600 
Five copies OM@ YOAT... 2.6... cece cere eneeeeenenes 8% 
Ten coples OME YOAT.... 6.6.6... c cece cee eeeeeeeweees uo 

2@ 


*@7 An extra copy free to a person getting upacioh 
of five or more. Additions may*be made to clubs at 
any time during theyear at the same rate. Any mem- 
ber of a club can secure any one of the Diamante Pre- 
miumes by remitting One Dollar extra. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
Ing the year. 


Important Notice ! 


ta" As many of our subscribers 
have mot yet taken advantage of 
our New Premium offers, and yet 
evinee a desire to do se, we have 
decided to extend the time until 
further notice. 


THE NEw PREMIUMS. 


Our DIAMANTE BuILLiantT Premiams are giving 
such universal sitisfaction we sincerely want every 
reader to have af ieast one of them. In view of their 
superior quality, beauty, and general excellence, 
subscribers who call at this office cannot imagine how 
we can afford such an expensive Premium. In re- 
fponse to many requests, we beg leave to call atten- 
tion to the following 


TERMS TO CLUBS: 


1 copy one year with either of the Diamond Pre- 
| PPPrrrrrerry? TETTEPITILICEIOCETEL LETT ETT TTT 
3 copies one year with elther of the Diamond 
TOMDIMMS C0 POOP. 000 cccccccescccgcocccccccccces 
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and an extra Diamond Premium to the sender of th 
club, and for every three subscriptions thereafter at 
the same rate we will present the sender with an ad- 
ditional Premium. The whole set may be secured in 
this way without expense, and as each subscriber in 
the clubr ecetves Tuk Post one year and a [’re- 
miam, avery little effort among friends and ac- 
quaintances should induce them to sabecribe. If any- 
one subscribing for Tur Post and New Premium re- 
grets the Investment after examination, he has only 
t return the Premium in good order, and he will re- 
ceive his money by retarn mall, 
Very Respectfully, 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
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ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter. 
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TRUE CHARITY. 

It is an old belief that true charity is that 
which helps people to help themselves ; in 
developing within them whatever power 
of self-help they have, and so supplement- 
ing them that they shall not suffer from 
want. 

This kind of charity implies something 
more than putting one’s hand in one’s 
pocket and drawing money thence ; some- 
thing more than giving one’s note of hand 
for a greater or less amount; something 
more than offering prayers tor the relief of 
the poor and the salvation of the world. 

The fact is, a great many of us are glad 
enough to give, if by so doing we can ease 
our own consciences and think we are dis- 
charging our obligations. We are not will- 
ing to see with our own War investi- 
gate in person the needs Of our ‘soffering 
foliows ; we do not like to visit their homes 
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and find out exactly how we can help witb- 
out injuring them in any way by our bene- 
factions. 

But If the too prevalent pauperism is to 
be greatly diminished, or entirely removed, 
it can be done only by personal attention to 
the personal needs of those who depend on 
charity for sustenance, and by so attending 


_ to them that the sinews of their self-respect 
and of self-help shall be not relaxed but 
strengthened. The men and women who 


have mastered any knowledge that will 


| help them in the struggle for existence are 


not at all likely to fall back into pauper- 
ism. 

These suggestions, it is hoped, may aid 
our readers in bestowing their charities with 
discrimination. There are many towns and 
villages in which the organization of a 
kitchen-garden, an evening school, an in- 
dustrial school, a cooking school, an art 
school, a public reading-room and library, a 
co-operative society, would result in inesti- 
mable good with comparatively small outlay 
of money. 

There are many families, burdens on the 
community where they live, that if assisted 
to settle on new soil with new associations, 
might become useful citizens. -There are 
many poor boys to be helped in procuring 
an education or situation, who by such help 
would be made useful and honorable mem. 
bers of society. There are many neglected 
girls in our cities and villages that need in- 
struction in manners and morals and do- 
mestic arts, whose mothers are incapable of 
giving them such instruction, or who have 
no mothers, but who by the intervention of 
kindly and judicious charity may be saved 
to themselves and to society. Charity 
means far more than the mere giving of 
money or temporary aid. 

- i ec 
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Curer Justice WaItE favors law schools. 
‘The time has gone by,’’ he says, ‘‘when an 
eminent lawyer in full practice could take a 
class of students into his office and become 
their teacher. Once that was practicable, 
but now it is not. The consequence is that 
law schools are now a necessity."’ 

A Bertin professor is authority for the 
statement that among Catholics, who pro- 
hibit marriages between persons who are 
near blood relations, the proportion of deaf 
mutes is 1 to 3,000; among Protestants, who 
are less strict, the proportion is 1 to 2,000; 
while among Jews, who encourage inter- 
marriage with blood relatives, the deaf 
mutes are as 1 to 400. 

Tue house in which the poet Moore was 
born is now a whisky shop. Burns’ native 
cottage isa public house. Shelley’s house 
at Great Marlowe is a beer shop. The spot 
where Walter Scott was born is occupied by 
a similar building, and Coleridge's resi- 
dence at Nether Stokly, the very house 
where he composed the ‘‘Ode toa Nightin- 
gale,’’ is an ordinary beer house. 

Kine Tuexpaw, of Burmah, has been 
getting rid of a few false prophets in the 
vsual manner. These unfortunates were 
misled by the comet, and were rash enough 
to prophesy that the last addition to Thee- 
baw’'s family would be a boy, and not only 
so, but when he arrived at manhood he 
would drive the British out of India as well 
as out of Burmah. A girl was born, and 
the relatives of these prophets now mourn 
their departed friends. 

Tuey have developed cheating into a fine 
art in Russia. Some Russian officials, being 
informed that a locomotive on a railway 
crossing the Polish frontier was being used 
as a vehicle for smuggling, had the loco- 
motive arrested, as it were, put in charge ot 
two gendarmes, and taken to the next sta- 
tion, where it was dismembered bit by bit 
until a secret compartment was discovered 
containing foreign cigars and valuable silks. 
The contriver of the plan was certainly an 
“‘engineous’’ smuggler. 


Mr. Lorenzo, the chief officer in St. 


Michael's, the northernmost British settle- 





' have s peculiar music of their own, unlike 


anything in other parts of the world, and 
very interesting ; but as no musician has 
ever formed a part of an Arctic expedition 
its beauties remain a mystery. 


Tricrcies are becoming more common 


in England. Although not so fast as the. 


bicycle, it%is more safe and comfortable, and 
the art of riding it may be easily acquired 
in a short time. The machine, however, is 
sometimes as uncontrollable as a runaway 
horse, on a steep incline. A few days ago 
a man was killed by the upsetting of a tri- 
cycle, whose speed he endeavored to check 
as it was descendinga steep hill by giv- 


in it a sharp turn. 


Accorptne to the recent estimate of Sir 
W. Armstrong, the heat of the sun falling 
upon one acre of the earth’s surface in the 
tropics would be capable, if fully utilized, 
of developing a power .of 4,000 horses for 
nearly nine hours every day. The most 
promising means of adapting this vast en- 
ergy to man’s purpose seems to be the 
conversion of the heat into electricity, and 
the construction of economical apparatus 
for effecting this result is eagerly awaited. 

A Frencn savant has written a long 
treatise to prove from scientific data that 
woman isin a lower state of development 
than man, both intellectually and physi- 
cally. One of his proofs is that ‘‘woman is 
more flat-footed and less arched than man 
—a sign of interiority ; hence her preference 
for high-heeled shoes.’’ That explains why 
women of fashion are going back to low 
heels. They are piqued, and mean to show 
that they are no ‘‘flatter-footed’’ than men. 

Tue Princess of Salerno was lately seen, 
when an old woman, and not long before 
her death, looking at some of the historical 
paintings at Versailles. She was the sister 
of Maria Louise, the second wife of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. ‘‘What lies,’’ said she, 
pausing before a picture of her sister dis- 
tributing the gifts sent to her by her 
imperial fiance—‘‘what lies these painters 
tell! My sister was enraged, and threw the 
jewel-box on the table; my brother had 
no such joyous expression; I- myself was 
shaking with terror. We all, in fact, thought 
the marriage a disgrace.”’ 

In one of a famous animal painter’s vis- 
its to Scotland he stopped at a village and 
took a great deal of notice of the dogs, jot- 
ting downa sketch of them on a bit of pa- 
per. Next day, on resuming his journey, 
he was horrified to find dogs suspended from 
the trees in all directions, and drowning in 
the rivers with stones around their recks. 
He stopped a weeping urchin, who was 
hurrying off with his pet pup in his arms, 
and learned to his dismay that he was sup- 
posed to be an excise official who was tak- 
ing notes of all dogs he saw in order to 
prosecute the owners for unpaid taxes. 

A VERY good device for arranging flowers 
80 as to preserve them fresh, is thus de- 
scribed in Vick’s Monthly : ‘It consists of a 
piece of cork of about a quarter of an inch 
thick, circular in form, and perforated with 
holes like the nose of a watering-pot, The 
diameter is to correspond to the size of the 
saucer or shallow dish with which it is to be 
used. The cork floating onthe top of the 
water supports the flowers, whose stems are 
inserted through the holes. For the display 
of smal] flowers and those having short 
stems, this method seems well adapted ; 
possibly it may be better than damp sand, 
though that is doubtful, but, as the cork 
may be preserved, it would always be at 
hand, and it might not be convenient some- 
times to procure sand.’’ 

Tae Russian Government has recently 
caused a series of experiments to be carried 
on in order to determine the value and util- 
ity of certain condensed preparations of 
forage. During the trials, four kinds of 
preserved food were tested by the cavalry 
of the Guard and of the corps stationed in 
the military districts of Odessa and the 
Caucasus. The first preparation consisted 


ment in America, has sent for a phono- | of oatmeal, peas, rye, and linseed com- 
graph, which he will circulate among the | pressed into cakes, weighing each four 


Esquimaux, and induce them to sing to it 
their sweetest songs. Then the instrument 
will be returned to the warmer climes that 
it may entertain the lovers of melody. It 


pounds, and said to contain as much nutri- 
ment as would be afforded by twelve pounds 


of oats, and this in one-fifth of the bulk of 


the latter. The second furm of condensed 


has long beea known that the Esquimeux | food was similar to ice first, with the excep- 
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tion that the rye was omitted. ~The third 
also was like the first, but wheat was sub- 
stituted for rye ;. and in the fourth this latter 
substance was replaced by rye bread. When 
required for use the cakes had to be 
crumpled by‘hand. The trials lasted for 
thirty days, and the results are said to have 
been exceedingly satisfactory. . 
Vienna has several places of refuge 
the destitute, called ‘‘warming-rooms,’’ 
where all persons who are in heed are al- 
lowed to make themselves comfortable, and 
are given soup, coffee, or tea, with ‘bread, 
free of charge. No inquiries are made as 
to character or calling. It is sufficient that 
they say they are coldand hungry. Large 
stoves warm these places, benches run along 
the walls, and newspapers are provided, but 
mainly on account of the advertisement for 
help wanted. The food and drink are given 
to each person twice every day, and at night 
those who need lodgings are enabled to 
sleep there. The experiment has proved 80 
satisfactory that another place of the kind 
is about to.be opened, large enough to ac 
commodate eight hundred persons. 


Dr, RicHaRpson points out a striking re- 
lation between alcoholism and untruthful. 
ness. ‘I have never known,” he says, ‘‘s 
dipsomgniac whose word could be relied on. 
Women or men, they had to some extent, 
and often to the extremest extent, forgotten 
the truth. This is so certain that falsehood 
becomes a part of the diagnosis, if I may so 
say, of these cases. The shame of exposure 
of the untruthfulness fades away; the dis- 
like to it, once probably natural, honorable 
and moral, fades away. It is as if the very 
knowledge of truth—as if the distinction 
between what is true and what fs not 
had become utterly lost or forgotten. 
most earnest appeal to all that is left good 
in these lost naturesis rarely of permanent 
service, while the practice, which is the 
bane, is retained.’’ 


Wao can assign bounds to the demand for 
tinned or canned oysters from Baltimore, 
lobsters from Maine, salmon from Alaska, 
peaches from Florida and Maryland? One 
petroleum firm in the city of New York 
is said to cut up 600 boxes (30 tons) of tin 
plate daily. No less than 1,600,000 boxes 
are already absorbed yearly by the United 
States, more than three-fold the consump- 
tion of the continent ot Europe, of which 
quantity a full tenth goes to pack sardines 
at Nantes. Australian meat craves an ever- 
increasing supply, while British biscuits, 
mustard and gunpowder range in bright 
cannisters all over the world. The home 
consumption is variously estimated at be- 
tween 500,000 and 750,000 boxes a year, 
but the returns to the Government have not 
been ample and unreserved enough for any 
accurate figures to be laid down. 

A DISCUSSION was recently going on at a 
London tavern in regard to the national 
characteristics of Prench, English, and 
Americans, when, by way of illustration, 
one vf the party said he had seen horses 
run away in Paris, London, and Boston. In 
Paris there was much shouting by the rabD- 
ble, while the horses were caught by « 
Scotchman. In London an English police- 
man, without one thought of his own pre- 
servation, threw himself directly in front of 
the mad animals and was killed ; while in 
the case of the Yankee, the horses were 
allowed to pass, when he caught hold of the 
tail-board of the wagon, climbed in, passed 
thence to the centre pole and caught the 
horses by the check-rein. Another ggptle- 
man recalled an incident of the Prince 
of Wales’ handing, as a mark of 
his favor, a half-burned cigar to the nearest 


not have taken it at all ; 
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BY MARY CLEMMER. 


re 
] take your gifts, O yesterdays, 
And safe from all unfrjendly eyes 
] set them ove Dy ous away, 
] take your gifts, glad t 
And when I tern ‘to play, 
From care ve Veit, Wey" was Jey, 
And make my heart ite! . 
I take your gifts, 
The i. | 
The tears I fa away, 
The higher Tm have won. 
You show, O tearful 
How poor my fife's, part ; 
You tear the crown of }eway, 
And give instead the ; beart. 
I see the wave of woods, 
I hear the lapse of far off-streams. 


The murmur of the heneyed pines 
Rans sweet and low slong my dreams, 


And still a tender heart enfolds 


One yestepday made all its own. 
I take your gifts, rich yesterdays ! 
Henceforth may no soul call me poor, 
Fortune miay strip her guards away, 
The wealth of all the past is sure. 
We jostie in the careless crowd, 
We meet, we part, we go our ways; 
But each, unseen, bears up to God 
The sum of all his yesterdays. 


A Woman’s Eaith. 


BY THEO. GIFT. 


CHAPTER I. 
HALL I tell’ you what I mean to do, 
cousin Florinda ?”’ Miss Monkton, 

\_) asshe sat over the One evening in 











a ee . 
“If you please, my dear. 
“T mean to ‘an officer. Then I 


shall move about ‘the army in spite of 
Orosby, his 
“ 


own aid 

tha ? I cam tefi T 

oat, soe — ave a prodig: 
“Ca Crosby,” said Mrs. Bushe, in 


was 
all she ever ventured on with her charge 
Letitia. 


She had been wondering softly round the 
room in the yr. ay ng the books 
straight on the the contents 
ot Letitia’s work box, W lay tumbled 
in a confused } 

Now she mov and stood on 
the hearthrug, a pale | woman in a 
black satin rn. t hair put plain- 
ly back, and worn Reptures, with 
enough beauty about m to 
show that twenty she might have 


been as lovely as now. 


Crosby, or an ht 
to have eit himsel honored by Mise Monk- 
ton’s fancy. 


” 


She was ‘‘tair asthe day,” as her nurse 
said, with an old-fashioned bloom of roses 
in her chee lenghing eyes, brown hair 
with gold threads in it, which she wore 
gathered up into a mass of short curls, and 
a grace of movement and attitude which 
was not affected even by the oddly hideous 
short-waisted gowns of time. 

_ Mrs. Bushe and she had lived together 
in this old house, thirty miles from London 
forthe last ten years, while Sir George 


Monkton, her father, a d gener- 
al officer, had been with the - 

They had only seen him during 
that time; but he wrote co to them 
both, and ordered every Iittle thing about 


their household as if he had been living a 
mile off. 
Now, at the end ot December 1815, they 


were ex hiin to them a visit. 
hal coms over them 


He me over ffom France two or 
three weeks : but with Sir *s busi- 
on awa k prncunenee . casure, 
and other le’s business of his oWhi, 80 
that there wrece all ome Of tal ‘affairs 
to be settled in London before could 


lake a few weeks’ rest and see his : hter. 


“Pray don’t scorch your face, Létitla,’ 
said Mrs. Bushe, moving her mp = 
eves from the fire tothose rosy ks in 
the tull glow of it. “1 wish your papa to 
find you looking well.” 

“Never mind,” said Letitia, smiling. ‘‘He 
won't bring Crosby with him.” 

“You astonish me.”’ 

my now, cousin Florinda, it is all his 
own \ 


“He began three rs A fine young 
fellow, Crosb by icon te joined the 
ment late); 


4 . 
" +He is Iriah, and I know nothing of his 
ae om but he will make a sumart offi- 


' 





“I think 
od,” auld cousin 


are not always to be trust- 
— Florinds gravely and cool- 
“Before I was 


less of men ; had treated his wife unkindly, 
8 all her money, and left her, without a 
on the y of her relations. 

loved him in her 


ence most forb 
den ays me - 
She ved in her heart that poor, , 
goat oo ya MP dm eng would have 
if aie iiooes teatioee her past troubles 
But Letitia hated feel and any talk 
that was likely to bri em uppermost ; it 
therefore suited her to suppose that 
cousin y eine preferred living in the 


presen 
mpl were tly Starved by agreat 
tram and rattling o d > 
= a foud bell. ee oe si 
Sir George’s carriage had driven into the 


“They knew him well e not to rush 
out to meet him. > 
L uetted round the room; but 
was % quite still near the door in her 
hite dress, composed, but with scarlet 
chééks'and — =f disordered curls, when 
Sir George w: firmly and quickly up 
the stone pammage, and came into room. 
He wasa slight active-looking man of 


dle ht, with hair cut cl d 
cl raft com pe fey — 
od i lpm ae od whey rey at 
My © as if he bee 

in the house raw 5 
he said, shak- 


How d’ye do, Florinda?” 
with Bushe. “You are very 
wall, I y how wy do?” 


i By on 40 ea eittt steps. 
w 
father kissed her, then held her hands and 
looked at her for a moment. 
“You have been your face. A 
ly in cold weather." . 


bad y 
“You have had a very cold drive 
worth ontagianing of” said 


N 
‘He ab 

He down, declin the arm-chair 
that tia forw and taking a 
high one by the table. 

Since he had come in, the night somehow 
seemed so much colder; yet they both 
know that it was only inanner, and that Sir 
Geo was really the best man in the 


world. 

He talked politica, and told them what he 
had been doing in London. ' 

“Dinner is waiting, I think,’’ said Mrs, 
Bushe ——- “I thought you would 
like to have it as soon as you cume in.”’ 

“Thank you. Quite unnecesury. . I 
dined in town three hourfs ago. Kut pray 
don’t let me keep you from your dinner,” 
said Sir George, getting up and walking to- 


wards the door. 

“QO no, Sir George. I daresay it is not 
ready; and in fact Letitia and I have dined. 
We want nothing more,” said Mra. Bushe, 
rising too in a flutter, “thank you. If you 
will excuse me, I'l! speak t» the servants.” 

She glided out, full of natural feeling for 
the — who had been doing her very 
best to welooine the hungry traveler. 

Last time he had arrived unexpectedly, 
and dinner had had to be cooked in a hurry 
at eight o’clock at night. Sir Geo was 
one of those men, now and then to met 
with, who make no fuss about themselves, 


and yet give the greatest trouble to every- 
body. 
“Florinda seems rather nervous this 
evening,”’ said Sir Gteorge, looking approv- 
ingly at his daughter, who was quietly 
embroidering a workbag, and did not seein 
at all disturbed by household cares. “She 
looks thin. How do you agree?”’ 
“Very well indeed, papa. We never 
rel. 
weYou obey, do you? Subinit to rules? I 
believe aw, ro a ¢ 
k themsel ves independen 
a I wt -tolerably independent. I do 
whatever I please.” 
“Whatever you please! You are more 
fortunate than most people, then,’’ said Sir 
George, siniling for the first time. “And 


” 


wish for no ? You told me in a 
loner last year that this place in winter was 
a living sepulchre.”’ 

“ 1? I forgot; but] must have been 
ina bad temper that day,” said Letitia. 
“The is not gay, ofcourse; but no, I 
wish no change, pepa, thank you. Un- 


oewell!” 

ee tes been’ imgeatade, ‘ow thet 
we have peace, I may take you to Paris 
nex delightful!” said Letitia, lapping 
berpat there is an uniess in the case 
r 


] 


desiatvely. 








| 


woinen of your age | be that it would 


| 





| 
| 


| 





| cousin w 


en 1 you thin oo 
by the by, he hopes to have the honor 
dancing with next Wednesday night.” 
a ie re fond of dancing 
“ y- re Ad 
“O amazi vy 
“Yon wid. stun rey Barrett so one day, 
when he wai wn the road from church 
ba Jo Ly , 
thon tale a seid eae that he 
‘ 
isa low. ball ie ven 
in qoones of that remark of 
So let me no more 
about the ] papily- 
eae | ut without feeling par- 
ularly » 
No nents, she was could make 
her thin ung but an 
awkward lout. 


And abe did not believe this about the 
ball, for she felt sure Mrs. Barrett had 
mentioned it to cousin betore that 


8 ° 

The dinner mistake was not the only one 
made by Mrs. Bushe and her servants that 
night. 

best and largest bedroom in the 
house had been for Sir George. 

He had made up his mind that it would 
be inuch more convenient to if 
he slept in a little room pear the hall-door 
which was at present filled up with old 
books, boxes, and luinber. 

It was therefore cleared out and made 
reudy for him. 

Then when it was fin and Sir 
George walked in to look at it, iinine- 
diately ordered out the fire and the carpets. 

His habits were simple be said. He did 
not wish to accustom planet luxuries, 
or to give any unnecessary trouble. 

bein at last arranged, | etitia and her 
ned Sir George good-night and 
went upstairs together. 

Before goi on into her own room, 
which was inside Florinda’s, the girl stop- 
ped to kiss her and say good-nighbt. 

Mrs. Bushe was a d taller than 
Letitia. She held her in her arms, and 
looked down into the bright face with tired 
loving eyes. 

“Cousin Florinda, you look worn out,”’ 
said Letitia. ‘Now listen to me. Don’t get 
up to-morrow morning. I will give papa 

s break{ast."’ 

“I could not desert iny post, my dear, 


thank you.”’ 

“O, well, you need not blame me for 
being obstinate. What plagues men are! 
Don't you think papa must drive his aide- 
decamp quite nad? And who do you 
sup he has made into a hero now ?”’ 

“T can’t guess, indeed,’’ said Mrs. Bashe. 

“That stupid heavy fellow, Humphrey 
Barrett. He saw him in town week. 
And what do you think? He wild him that 
this ball of theirs is given in compliment to 
ine. Because I wold ---_ py was fond 
of dancing. That must a story, you 
know. rs. Barrett told you of it before.” 

“She did,”’ said Florinda, coloring. “But 
to do them justice, her chief idea seemed to 


lease you.”’ 
“O!” said Letitia. 


Perhaps Florinda Bushe was scarcely a fit | 
person to have the care of her, for she never 
could help telling ber the truth. 








Under tia’s siniling penetrating gaze, 
no plot, no secret was sale with her cousin. | 
She looked away, sbe tried wo move aside, | 
but Letitia took bold of her arins and held | 
her fast. } 
“Thero issome plot, I "she said. 
“And you seein to in it. You, the Har- | 
retts, and W hat does it all mean?” 
“A plot, my dear!” said Florinda. “I _ 
can’t understand you. You are talking | 
Letitia , Somat face d | 
s w ver an 
more Gctoruiitea. ov oe 
plain question, then—end I'll have a 
plain answer. Have you all taken into 
your heads that Iam to marry young Bar- 
ret? Tell me the pray!’ 
** Letitia, geve I eves ved you ?”” 
“Cousin Flo ever tried, you 
never ah gg LP must not be 





angry. You love me, I don’t 
wi to make me miserable, the less 
yun tay, ae eee ee Unies 
you mn Se whee eras I won't 
Ce ee Vu down apd 

“A sprained ankle would anewer the pus- 
poss, znd be eli soomer,”’ anid 4 


-e 


consu 
“1 think so!’' said Letitia, begin- 
later, Mre. Bushe stble intww ber 


* though 
shoal the leg ote. 


Fs 
. 


i 
i 


: 


at 
in 
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“I don’t believe that women do their 
work less well than wen, because they are 
a little soft-hearted and can’t endure tw see 
birds starving in the cold,’’ said Letitia. 

“There is a time for everything,” ans 


——= : 

“It inust seem rather strange to 
papa, to have me working with you instead 
of Captain Crosby,”’ said after afew 


minutes of dil 

m,”" said Sir George thoughtfully. «Very 
arin,” ly. “V 
gratetul for your belp, Lett , all theaame.” 

“You like him very m then, papa?’ 

“He has been extremely useful to me. 
He has a head, which is more than can be 
said for most young fellows. He will get 
on. The Duke has nuticed him several 
times. Yeu, I value Crosby in spite of his 
faulta.’’ 

“W hat are his faults?" 

“Being an Irish adventurer, with all the 
absurdities of his nation, and nothing in the 
world but his pay.”’ 

“Ol said Letitia, with a tone of satisfac 
tion, which Sir George did not notice. If it 

and roused any train uf 
thought, this story would :nost likely never 
have been written. 


“He is the most hasty-tempered fellow I 
ever met with,” he went on. “A few weeks 
mo, he tu ofa man for hias, 


without any evidence ot the fact. 

“All he told ine was, that the rascal had a 
viilainous face, and he cuouid believe any- 
thing of him. 

“Now that is not justice and I told Crosby 
80." 

he. should apee — him, most 
li ” said i “People’s faces gen- 
erally tell the truth.” 


juvenile doctrine,” aid 
Sir George, 
After another short silence Letitia looked 


u . ’ 
. | Aes Crosby now, papa? In 


“Yes; I left him at the hotel.” 
an going home for New Year's 
“Home, home!” repeated Sir 
a letter in his hand. “Grosby? 
mg 
oo 


sav 
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ewhat is the use of trying to business 
without Crosby! The commun was 

moody to tim, Se. This is most ! 
“What is it, pape?” 


ones 

then y 
“Mind, Letitia, I will have no unnecessary 
tues. But tell me honestly, would it be s 
great disturbance to Florinda to have a bed 
made up in some smal] room for y? 
He is a soldier, like myself; he wants no 
eee, But I cannot settle this affair 

m."’ 

Letitia answered gravely that she had no 
doult cousin Florinda would be happy to 
receive Captain Crosby, or any friend of 
her papa's. 

{TO BE CONTINUED. } 
— - 


Our Uoung Folks. 


~ HAGGIE’S DELUSION. 





BY LYDIA CAMPLIN, 





eld. She was the eldest of alittle pair 

of twin hters, who had been born 

ndia, where the father and mother were 
atill living. 

The unger sister Mabel, grew and 
throve tn her*Indian home; but Maggie 
pined gradually away ; so when Major Ran- 
soine’s sinter, Mra. Shanklin, was compelled 
by the death of her husband to return to 


Met. RANSOME was nine years 
n 


brought under her care. 
For seven yeurs, therefore, Maggie had 


been living in a pleasant home at Ken- 
sington, the only danger being lest she 
should be spoiled by her kind aunt, 
who had left, not only her husband, but a 
baby daughter, sleeping in the little come- 
tery ainong the Indian hills, and who had 
taken M © into her warm heart in the 
of the child she had lost. Mag- 
gie’s health, which had wonderfully im- 
ved for some years after she had left 
ndia, had during the last few months 
caused her aunt soine anxiety. 

It was therefore areal belief to Mrs. 
Shanklin when a letter arrivad bringing the 
weloome intelligence that Major Ransome 
was coming home on furlough, and would 
arrive with his wife and little Mabel within 
the following few weeks. 

This was joy indeed to Maggie, a warm- 
hearted, loving child, whose dreains by 
night and thoughts by day had often been 
about the absent parents and dear little sis- 
ter of whom she had hardly any recollec- 
tion. 

Tu her great delight she was allowed to 
accompany Mrs. Shanklin to (Gravesend, 
and there the happy meeting took place. 

There could not be a greater contrast than 
that afforded by the two sisters, for while 
Magyie senomabied Major Ransome, Mabel 
was like her mother,a little fairy-like thing, 
with blue eyes and flaxen hair. 

Mabel was a timid, quict child, secrotly a 
little afraid of the warm-hearted sister who 
was ready to smother her with caresses, 
while on her part Maggie was conscious of 
a iittle disappointment, thouch she would 
not have owned it, to find that Mabel re- 
ceived her affection 80 cal'ly. 

But the children were supremely happy 
with each other, and Macyie'’s sunsiine 
knew not a cloud until her parents had 
been several weeks in England, and then 
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own to the beach. 

Her aunt kissed her little niece's flushed 
forehead, and would have said more to 
comfort her; but she was called away, and 
the next person to enter was her little sister 
sorry that was not foing too, but 
full of a natural delight at the of 
so much pPoenee and Maggie’s heart, 
already full, felt as though it would burst, 
when aloud voice began to sing under the 
window— 

**Two little maidens they sitin the sun, - 
One's fair as a lily, one brown gs @ bun.** 

“What does Jack mean?” asked Mabel 
innocently, ‘he's always singing that old 
rhyme." 

He is a wicked boy,” answered Maggie. 

Maggie og to cry 80 inuch, that even 
Jack himself was a little frightened, and 
came in to adininister coinfort, and say that 
he was only in fun; but the indignant chil- 
dren drove him away, and he beat a hasty 
retreat, half afraid that he had carried his 
joke too far. 

Three days afterwards Aunt Shanklin 
set off with Mabel, and Maggie was lett with 
her parents. 

As she sat the next inorning playing with 
her doll Mrs. Ransome came in with a 
baby's robe over her arm. 

“What is that, mamma?” asked Maggie. 

“It is one of the long robes you wore when 
you were a baby; perhaps you will like to 
help me to make it up tor dolly. 1 fancied 
vou looked a little d nage at giving 
up the doll in long clothes, though like a 
gvod child you kept your word.” 

“How very kind o Ppa mother, dear,’’ 
answered Maggie, with a little pang at her 
want of trrust. 

As they sat altering the robe, a cardboard 
box was brought in to Mrs. Ransome. 

‘*This ought to have come yesterday,’’ she 
said, taking itin her hands. “Your aunt 
was disappointed that it did not. Open it, 
Maggie. Itis for you.” 

“tor ne!" said the child, and she untied 
the string. Inside was a little dress. of oat- 
ineal-cloth, in shape just like the one which 
Mrs. Blake had sent for Mabel, but with 
crewel embroidery of crimson flowers and 
green leaves. 

“Oh, mamnma, how lovely!" cried she, as 
she drew it forth. ‘Is it for ine?’’ 

“You heard your aunt say that you should 
have another instead of the blue that was 
so unbecoming to you,”’ remarked her mo- 
ther, ‘and of course you know that she 
ineant it.” 

Maggie could not help seeing how much 
more suitable this one was for her 
than the other, and her conacience 
reproached her for having lost faith in her 
kind aunt 80 soon. 

“Jack was quite wrong,”’ she said, repent- 
antly to herself, ‘quite, quite wrong. Still, 
I don't see why I shouldn't go into Corn- 


_ wall, after I had been promised.” 


“Dr. Jackson is here, ma’am,”’ said the 
servant coming tothe door, “I’ve shown 





| 


it was that Cousin Jack came to visit them. | 
Juck was Aunt Shanklin'’s nephew, and | 


regularly spent all his holidays at Ken- 
sin . 


@ was not a bad boy at heart; but his , 


love of teasing led him sometimes to do 
barin when he did not intend it,and he par- 
ticularly —- teasing Maggie, because, 
as he said, could make her angry in an 


instant. 

The children were together when Jack ar- 
rived. 

He did not venture on any inischief while 
Mabel was present; but as soon as she had 
lef the room he oe upon poor Maggie. 

little eimer’3 


My agg Ay ‘ve got!" 
eaid he. “You look a fright beside her, 


o Anne. Anne, she sits In the sun, 
Maths cec uh. as brown as a bun. * 


How do you like the new version, ina’amn?"’ 
and Jack sang in a cracky voice: 


phoset'e bois like a itis, ht as a bun. ** 


“Jt doesn’t nake any difference what you 
ald M 


ren 
Jack,” aggie, ‘“maimrn 
ee Tove as jet alikerand ao does 


promise of Mrs. Shanklin that should 
one ‘onsompany ber ca a viel to a farmn- 
house in Cornwa.l, and ibis vury 


I shall alter the old rhyme for your | 


j 
| 
i 


him into the drawing-room.” 

Mrs Ransome left the room fora few min- 
utes, and then returned with the old physi- 
chin. 

“We did not expect you for some days, 
doctor,” she said as they entered; “how is 
it you returned home s0 soon ?”’ | 

«I did not expect it myself,’’ he answered; 
‘tut here Iam, you see; and so this is the 
litle girl you are anxious about, eh, 
nasa ?*° 

“Yes,"’ replied Mrs. Ransome; “you 
must please mae a very careful examina 
tion, doctor.”’ 

Maggie felt frightened as the doctor drew 
forth a curious instrument and began to 
examine her. 

Mrs. Ransome watched him anxiously. 

“Let me hear your opinion in another 
room,”’ she said, when he had finished. 

*“Donot be alarmed, my dear madam,” 
he replied cheerfully; “you could not have 
chosen a wiser step than that you are about 
to make, 

“It will put roses into this young lady’s 
checks, and, by God’s blessing, check what 
is now only atendency; but which might 
have soon deyelo a Tate's Gtanene ; and as 
for you, my little lass,” he added, ti 
Magyie kindly on the shoulder, chearres 
very fortunate child, 1 think—a very for- 
tunate child. How could you persuade 
Captain Marcus to take her? he 


busband and myself,’’ returned she, “and 
I pleaded so earnestly for M , that at 


last he consented she d go too. | 


The yacht will be away six weeks, and then 
we are to 
while at a farmhouse near. Anothe 


too” od ‘ 


continued. | 
“Captain Marcus had invited both my | 


land at Penzance, and stay a littie | 





and I believed him."’ 
“And is that why Jack was always sing- 


**Pair as a lily, and brown as a bun?"’ 

“Yes,” sobbed Maggie; ‘“‘but auntie has 
been so good to me, I was naughty not to 
trust her.’’ 

“You were my dear child; but you see 
now," said her mother earnestly, ‘it was all 
a delusion that we did not love you as well 
as yoor sister, and it was thoughtless and 
wicked of Jack to tease you.” 

“He said at last he was only in fun,” said 
poor M 6; “but I couldn't get over it.” 

“You will now,” said her mother; ‘‘you 

e 


will never doubt us nm: and, om 4 
dear, remember one —Trust b 
est.’ ” 


r 
“I will, mother,” said the child, with a 


iss. 
Before M e saw Jack that evening, the 
young gentieinan had received a solemn 


talking-to from his uncle, and had been 
made to feel how selfish and unkind his 
conduct to Maggie had been. 

He was so sorry, that he made a serious 
promise of amendment, and was not 
ashamed to ask earhestly for Maggie's for- 
giveness. 

Maggie was too generous to bear any re- 
sentinent. 

She forgave him with as hearty a kiss as if 
he had never teased her. 

When they entered the dining-room, 
Major Ransome was standing on the hearth- 
loved Mabel r 


rl thought her ts 
they did Maggie,” 
he said, smiling. 


Maggie jumped up, aud tried to put her 
hand over her father’s mouth. " 

“You mustn’t say a word about that, 
papa,” she said, “I know better now.” 

“Yes,"’ added her mother; “that was 
oe delusion. I have been teaching 
her that ‘Trust brings rest.’ ’’ 

Pe a aes. ST + EE 


A FANTASTIC KING. 


ru . 
By nd so my little 





poe 2 possesses a monarch who not 
only shuns the public gaze and with- 
draws from his ———. observation 
when his capital is revelling in festivities 
and beer to celebrate the 700th anniversary 
of the foundation of his dynasty, who not 
only letaa curtain down w ghelter him 
from his private secretary's view when en- 
in transacting business with the 

atter, but to whoin even distant and scanti- 
ly inhabited mountain districts do not offer 
sufficient privacy without the adoption of 
special precautions against all possible in- 
truders. Few, indeed, are those who can 
boast of having seen King Louis of Bavaria 
in one of his summer retreats, and it is only 
by combining various accounts and rumors 
with the result ofa short ocular glimpe at 
the Lindenhof, that I am able to sketch 
out faintly some of the wonders ofthat fairy 
Alpine nook, without, however, vouching 
absolutely for the correctness of all details. 

There stands a palace, an imitation of the 
one at Versailles. Gigantic caryatides sup- 
port the projecting parts of the edifice. 
Gilt balconies and niches rich with marble 
statues enliven its front and allegorical 
figures of all kinds, the seasons, the four 
parts of the world, are distributed in the 
arbors and shrubberies all around. The 
entrance is copied from the beautiful porch 
of the cathedral at Rheims. The interior of 
the chateau is turnished from Paris, in the 
gorgeous style of the Renaissance. Costly 
Gobelins deck the walls, numberless 
ornament the stoves, embroideries of rare 
and expensive kinds meet the eye every- 
where, and the bed in which the King 
sleeps is of 80 magnificient construction, the 
gold embroidery on the red velvet curtains 
so elaborate, that $400,000 are said to have 
been spent on this article of furniture 
alone. 

But all this splendor sinks into insignifi- 
cance before the marvelsin the park. Mem- 
ories of ancient Greece rise up before us ag 
we behold on the hillside a temple of Venus, 
and in it a beautiful statue of the goddess, 
in the purest marble of Carrara. Behind it 
atunnel of great extent leads us into the 
bowels of the mountain. Here all the 
descending waters have been caught 
up and gathered into an artificial subter- 
ranean lake. The cavern is coated on the 
inside with limestone, and is known by the 
name of the Blue Grotto, owing to the blue 
resplendence of the water in it in former 
days. But now the resemblance to Ca 
and its cave has vanished. The royalty in- 
habiting this fairy palace caused the cave to 
be lit up by day and by night with artificial 

protected by globes or plates of gilt 
glass, and thus it is on waves of liquid gold 
that glides along the swan-shaped ola 
and its soli Se 
Lohengrin’s armor. An i 





being allowed to zange 
| ing exercise,the iffe of the royal hermit was 
in no small] danger soine time 


| on 4 > sluinberer at Munich has a 
| chance o trans 

| selena elt ange 
, heated the whole year round, in order that 








eyes from in pleasures ue in 
the fullest sense of the word. Two spots to 
the south of the palace still require men- 
tion. Below the mountain, on «@ solitary 
Alpine meadow, inacceasible to tourists, un- 
trodden by any common mortal, ahut has 
been built, as described by Wagner in his 
opera “Walkure,”’a true hut of trunks, 


of dak dan, tonoasienaeinams ot 

0 

jewelry. ; SF at it 

contains is a large rich in emerald 

the. line, lit up b. meet oe hd 
e ce , an a nt 

deliers; ‘he yA 4 is thrown back 


from innumerable inirrors liming the octag- 
on on all sides. 

King Louis, tho not so handsome as 
he atinon, te edil”en unconymonly fine- 
looking man. He has shown eminent good 
sense in all cases of omeruene both with 
regard to the ment of Bavaria and to 
German poli and so long as he contin- 
ues to do so his will not 
ble at his ecoentric fancies, though they may 
think that itis rather expensive in 
days to realize scenes from land with- 
out the aid of a magician’s 


fit 





Pm WASRSEEES, ewan old eo’ 
us of t eged pearance 
this rin Hull » England, in 1769: 
This Jew was born at J em, and was 
by aia way on B yee Our Saviour 
was to lace rucifixion, being 
Weary and Faint, he would have sat down 
to rest atthe Shoe Maker's stall; but 
aye pe ay et | door, and spitting 
h our ’s Face, buffetted him 

door, sa that was no of abode for 
him—on which Christ , For this ee | 
thou shalt never but wander till 
ooine upon the 
was called the Wandering,J ew ot Jerusalem. 
Now, accordi to_—itthis of 
Our Saviour this Man had no to 
return Home, but went ut wandering 
from Place to Place ever since, even 
this day——-Some Time since he landed at 
Hull in Yorkshire, where Dr. Hall, taking 
him for a Cheat, caused him to be locked up 
in a Roomall night; but next or hg = al 
found the Door open, though their er 
had not attem to escape. Dr. Hall sent 
for Dr. Harrison, in order to assist him in 


5 


: 


concerning 
Room in which he had n shut up. He 


told them, if they would accept to confine 
him with Chains, it would avail nothing, 
human Force cannot confine him whom the 
oe wat Ae sentenced to want a 
Place. ey——sent for a Smith to 
strong Chains on him; but they instantl 
burst asunder, to the 8 of athousap 
rs. Not being able to doubt 

longer, they sent for a Painter, and had 

re dra in which he looked neither 
Old or Yo but just as he did 1,767 Years 
ago, when he began his Journey. The 

of France hearing of this, wrote for 
his ure, which Dr. Hall sccording!y 


sent him——He is 
Praying,and Death; But —_ 
cones fm. 


always 

Ease from his Labo og Pil 
can never happen un Gilat cous 
upon earth. 

Doxs 1T CurRE NevuRALaia ?—Read, and 
you will know. 

Dover, N. H., Sept. 26, 1878 . 

It is a pleasure and satisfaction to me 
state what great relief I found in the use of 
Holman’s Pads. I was seized with the 
worst form of Neuralgia in my head last 
January. Since that time five physicians 
have had my money, without curing me. 
I have worn the Pad ten days, and feel like 
anew man. I have no doubt that the cure 
will be complete. The relief has heen won 
derful. 

GILES J. WOOD, Master Mariner. 

The secret of the action of Holmen's Pads 
in Neuralgia is simply : Neuralgia 
dinordar of tad Natek Vlainrmie enone? 
the nerves that the Pad does its work. 
Hence Holinan’s Pad does cure many of the 
most severe cases, 

Houman’s Paps for sale by all druggist 
or vent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
Address Hotmaw Pap Co., 
744 Broadway N.S: 
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varies from 9.6 per 
Menilmontant. As the fu 

humbler the rate increases; rich people 
buried from the church, but of the funerals 
of the ninth—tho lowest class—more than 
one-half are conducted without religious 
ceremonies. 

New attractionsare Jent to one’s funeral 
by a Baltimore undertaker who by the use 
of chemical agents makes the cheeks of the 
corpse to bloom liké the rose. 

On the tomb of Brillat-Savarin, at Pere 
Lachaise, an enthusiastic reader of the 
“Physiol of Taste,”’ deposited on the 
Day of the last year—not a wreath but 
a liver pie. 

Tne late Mr. John W. Dwinelle, of San 
Francisco, after prescribing all the arrange- 
ments tor his funeral, wrote as follows: “IT 
desire that there shall be no adjournment of 
court. I desire that the hour of the funeral 
shall be fixed at 1 o’clock, P. M., sothat the 
members of the bar who wish may attend 
it without interfering with the business of 
the courts. The custom of adjourning the 
court when a ony ay dies ought to become 
obsolete. There is no good reason why the 
business of ne 9 vany of Record should 
be interrupted a because a lawyer, 
even the inost distinguished, happens to 
die.” 

At the funeral of a resident of East Prus- 
sia recently, his wife caused the coffin to be 
filled with pipes, tobacco, cab , bread, 
salt, and other articles of foed and luxury. 

Mr. “Barefoot” .Walker, of Columbus, 
Ga., so-called because he had not worn shoes 
for forty years, had been laid in his coffin 
and was about to be lowered into the grave 
when, as the mourners wore bending over 
to obtain a last view, the co arose and 
asked “what they meant by such treat- 
ment.”’ 

Lord Trurois a believer in simplicity of 
funerals. His wife was buried in a = ae 
and light wooden box, constructed s» as 
not to arrest the process of natural decay, 
in a grave dug by himself in the lawn front- 
ing his renege the spot having been se- 
lected by Lady Truro herself. 

Bishop Corrigan, of New Jersey, will not 
allow services to be perforthed at funerals 
where there are more than twelve car 

resent. Cardinal Manning, in England, 
liscou lavish e 
sions and is to Sunday funerals. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury has also 
one out in favor of simplification of funer- 


Mr. Wilmarth, of New York, when the 
Newfoundland dog that had saved his life 


3 


died of old » had it buried encassed in a 
— coffin bearing a silver plate, in his 
family lot in Greenwood. So great a scan- 


dal was raised that the trustees forbade the 
alee of dumb animals there hereaf- 

r. 
At the funeral of Rober J. Smith, of Pitts- 
burg Pa., his divorced wifc pleaded, with 
bitter tears,to be permitted to look upon 
the face of the corpse, but was repulsed by 
the family and clergyman. 

Sheriff J. R. 8. Wilhelm ot Scott County, 
Va., was during the war, twice shot through 
the body. Each time he was given ip or 
dead, and his friend, Major Wood, had his 
coffin made and placed in their tent. 
Whenever the Sheriff is buried it will be 
in his third coffin. 

_The relatives of John Hammill, of 8 
N. J., not thinking that he had been buri 


w his merits, disinterred the body, | 


u 
laced it in a new casket and reburied it, 
eaving the rejected coffin beside the grave. 

There wasan extraordinary character in 

Yorkshire at the beginning Of the present 


century named Jemmy Hirst, of Rawcliffe, | 


who was a well-known figure at Doncaster 
and York races. When Jemmy had made 
his fortune as atanner he resolved to cut 


the tan-yard and ‘set up as a swell” for the | 


The first step he took 
© that end was to re a handsome oak- 
€n coffin, furnished with a folding lid, which 
was let into the corner of his parlor like a 
cupboard and filled with provisions and 
ra be When Jemmy Hirst died, rich and 
full of years, he left directions in his will 
that he was to be buried in the aforesuid 
coffin, and this his body was to be carried 
the grave by eight old maids who were to 
receive half a 
ces. The eight old maids 
not fortheouting, and eight buxum widows 
yt. en, at half a crown a head to do 
uly as The motile jon was 
headed by bagpl and r¢ fudie, and the 
Country folks Pod 
their last res to Jeminy Hirst, of Kaw- 
clitfe. He died in 1836, . Ellis King, 


reinainder of his life. 


on such occa-- 





' and black. 


ea apiece for their servi- | 
however, were | 


in by bundreds to pay | 








New Publications. 


From White & Co., “we re 

ved s number ot eee Oh Ohriscadie ost 
amounting to sixteen. They are all . 
and specially adapted to home use. ieee 
copy six cents. 

The Seeretary, J. A. Reall, has sent us 
the current quarterly Journal of the Amer- 
ican Agricultural Association. It contains 
orm deal of matter of the highest practi- 
rg to farmers. Subscription §2.00 a 

We have received of the second 
edition of ‘Notes from “Sunland,” by Sam- 
uel C. Upham. To those interested | in the 
country, it gives a great deal of curious and 
valuable information. Price, 25 cents. Clax- 
ton & Co., publishers. 

i “‘Bertha’s —— treats in a delightful, 
reezy way, of a young husband wife 
and their Reuibebiold treasure, “Baby.’’ Every- 
thing in the book is bright, and every word 
goes straight to the mark. The parents are 
1, common-sense people, and ‘Baby’’ 
sa genuine boy—not a pet of the nu , 
but a romping, hearty creature, tull of life 











and questions. T. B. Peterson & Bros, 
Price, 50 cents. — 
From Lippincott & Co. we have recéived 


*-Craque-o'Doom,”’ a story which takes its 
strange name from onc of its girl characters, 
and which wi!l well repay perusal, There 
is no particular intricacy of plot, or start- 
ling pe 2 of character, but the author, 
M. H. Catherwood, has evidently written 
more with the object of being simply enter- 
taining for the moment thanof producing a 
work remarkably impressive or lasting. 
Price, stiff paper cover, 60 cents. 

“Ballads in Black,’’ a neat volume con 
taining a series of original Shadow Panto- 
times, with forty-cicht full page silhouctte 
illustrations, and full directions for produc- 
ing shadow pictures with novel effects. The 


accompanying ballads are by F. E. Chase, 
and the ures, which are not.only apt, but 
extremely funny, by J. F. Goodridge. It is 


something we can commend for home and 
social entertainments. Price, $1.00. Lee 
& Shepard, publishers. Forsale by Clax- 
ton & Co. 

‘The Young Folks’ Robinson Crusoe’’ is 
the title of a re-arrangement of that peren- 
nial work, edited by William T. Adams. 
All the most interesting parts of the original 
are retained, but condensed and so arranged 
that it forms a more than usually valuable 
reading book. Every page is full of life 
and adventure, which are heightened by the 
fine picturcs scattered profusely thro its 
pages. It formsa handsome volume of 266 

ges, and would be a most suitable holiday 
Fook for the young ones. Tluminated back. 
Price, $1.25, Published by Lee & Shepard. 
For sale by Claxton & Co. 

‘The Four Footed Lovers,’ a history of 
lively calves, mischievous squirrels, and a 
dog and cat, by Frank Albertson, isa de- 
lightful book for young children. It in- 
cludes the storics of Bossy and Bonny, 
Squirrel Mischief, Bunn’s Adventures, and 
Squirrel Wooing. They are all told in such 
a simple, charming manner that it cannot 
help becoming a great favorite with the boys 
and girls. Tieng with the entertaining 
matter and the clear, large type, there are 
numerous illustrations which constitute a 
feast in themselves. The book is hand 
somely bound in illuminated covers. Lee & 
Shepard, publishers. For sale by Claxtén 

Co. 

Another ot the very entertaining and in- 
structive numbers of the ‘‘Heroes of His- 
tory’’ series has been published. It deals 
with ‘‘Raleigh, his Exploits and Voyages.”’ 
Sir Walter Raleigh is one of the inost roman- 
tic figures in history, and this work treats of 
his career in a way that not only makes the 
book valuable historically, —_ it — 
reading possessing all the attractiveness o 
the best fiction. The author, George M. 
Towle, has aimed to make the volume - 
ticularly acceptable to the young, and a 
better hook could not be in a boy's hands. 
It is beautifully printed, and bound in red 
Price, $1.25. Lee & Shepard, 
For sale by Claxton & 


Boston, publishers. 
Co., this city. 

Anything coming from the pen of the fa- 
mous French author, Jules Verne, is bound 


to be interesting, and ‘The Tribulations ofa 
Chinaman” is nu exception. Its character 
is expressed in the title, and from the lively 
introduction to the no less lively close there 
is a steady flow of adventures, exciting and 
humorous, that drives dull care away on 
the wings of the wind. Its only value, how- 
ever, does not consist in its delightful charm 
of narration, as a great deal of curious in- 


the fllustrations are p 
er’ 













We have 
"for 1881,"" He can be procated fres 

x , can on 
age to F. D. , To 
Kansas, by cents for post. 

“The Initials’’ ns sutendld wesk.nnd de- 
servedly so, for ee oe an artistic 
and absorbing book 
the public. It was written by the 
Baroness Tautpheeus, the wife of a 
nobleman, and is a remarkably absorbin 
story of love and travel in y- 
contains hosts of romantic none of 
which is forced or unnatural, some 
of them are excitingin the extreme. . The 
plot is unusually clever, holding the read- 
ér’s attention throughout, and the charac. 


ters are portra with exceptional skill. 
T. B. Am som yy Bros., this city. Price, 
75 cents. 

*Tutti-Frutti,"’ a book of child songs, by 
Laura Ledyard and W. T, Peters, with de- 


signs by D. Clinton Peters, is an exceed- 


ingly pretty illustrated holiday volume. It 


as well as 
the engrav- 
8 process. The verses are t and 
clever, and well adapted to amuse the class 
for whom they are intended. The illustra- 
tions, which are full-page, are much to be 
praised. They are fully drawn, and 
S eyeemn f illustrate ideas of the songs. 
cover is B ls-re in colors, and is ly 
attractive, lished by Geo. W. Ha 
New York. ' 


‘Stories of Adventure Told by Adventur- 
ers,’’ by Edward E. Hale. This book, along 
with two others.of the series, is intended to 
teach young readers how to use themselves 
to the treasures of knowledge in the shape 
of libraries attheir command. It consists 
mainly of exciting and interesting stories 
told of the great ones of the world, in such 
a manner that a boy or girl will not rest sat- 
isfied until they have learned further par- 
ticulars of 1 subject. And itis done in 
such a continuous and pleasant way that 
the book has all the charm of a good cet, 
with the benefit of more solid reading. 
Bound in red, black and ows Raberts 
Bros., publishers. Price, $1.00. 

‘My First Holiday ; or Letters from Col- 
orado, Utah and California,’’ by Caroline 
H. Dall, isa very readable volume of travel. 
Mrs. Dall begins at Denver, and goes from 
there to Leadville, sees the scenery 
Colorado Springs, spends some days in Utah, 
and ‘‘does’’ the California scenery and sen- 


uarto size, and the son 


sations somewhat more elaborately. She 


has made a capital book gf this experience. 


| Her letters are always reac@ble in every part. 
| As a fine picture of the count 


traversed, 
and a record of lively individual impres- 
sions, it is one of the best we have reac 


along time. Its defect is the lack of divis- 


ion into chapters, anda good index would 
have atendency to improve it. Published 


by Roberts Brcs., Boston. For sale by Lip- 
pincott & Co. Price, $1.50. 


“The Bird of Truth, and Other Fairy 
Tales,’’ by Fernan Caballero. These are 
selections from the immense mass of curious 
folk lore which floats about the sunny land 


Many of these stories exist in 


of Spain. 
A Spanish 


allied forms in other countries. 


lady, who writes under the pen name of 


Caballero, has published in two volumes 
this collection, gathered from Andalusia and 
other provinces. Thirty-one of these have 
been put into English by J. H. Morgan,and 
adapted especially for children, the severest, 
and at the same time the kindest of critics. 
They will find something quite new, and 
having a peculiar and attractive flavor. For 
the sake of variety, two tales from de True- 
ba are included. Six comical iDustrations 
add to the attractiveness of the volume. J. 
B. Lippincott & Co, 

A book which should find a place in every 
library is, ‘Who Wrote It?’’ This is @ co- 
pious and extensive index to the authorship 
of the more noted works in ancient and mo- 
dern literature, by William A. Wheeler; ed- 


ited by G. A. Wheeler. There is nothing so 


little known as the origin of many of the f& 


mous works referred to in anger 4 
bd look 


erature, and this volume may 


upon asunique in making the information 
For all who wish to be 


readily accessible. 
accurate in statement (and this is a most im- 
rtant matter in y of boundless read- 


ing and writing) nothing is better ada -_ 
b- 


for reference and consultation than ‘ 
Wrote it?’’ It solves many literary a 


the attention of 


—_ 


about 


for 


Jems, and is a marvel of research and 
ing. Price, $2.00. Lee & 5 pub- 
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Al) ficst cleas druggists have it. Priee 61. per px kage. 


pOSTELTER 










BITTERS 


Tne of (he Reasonable Fieaca res 


of life, a property-cooked meal, affords little or no 
present enjoyment, and much sebsequent torture to 
a confirmed dyspeptic. But when chronic indigestion 
is combatted with Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, the 
food is eaten with relish, and most important of all, 
is assimilated by and nourishes the system. Use this 
grand tonic and corrective aleo to remedy constips- 
tion, billovusness, rheumatiem, fever and agee. 
For sale by all Druggists and Dealers generally. 
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who lived in King’s Bench Walk some | 




















eighty years kept his coffin in his | ion is scattered through its pages con- | ;; : : 
chain bers filled with e and spirits, to be pan) mer habits and custows of that stran- —_— roremey by ave - : 
roe hin friends on the day of his | vest of stran <% 7 the Chinese. Beau-| 4 soy aged seven, while “playing circus” 
plaee in ths Faves ted walbbeet shemnly | tifully bound ~ ee ee te in Harrisbarg a few days ago, stood upon 
iaartod af nis con vivid partis the lastthing | $1.50. Datars 5 oy am bis head so long that he was attacked with 
ore the guests took leave. | ton. For sale by than, fois boot brain fever died in a few hours. 
—~e ee | “Hector,” Flora w, , - a 
THERE is in the ful little tale of child life. Its tone through. Women that have been given up by their 
Arab prox hay “ye = pe crags the | out is pure and fresh, and the it telis | dearest friends as beyond ‘help, tmve —-1 
— is as fresh as it is fascinating. Its more awe ren te use of Lydia 
striking incidents are related with uncom- ham’s Vegetable Compound. It is s 





Wun your liver is out of order use Dr. | the delineation of 
Ja ’s Sanati ’ | mon , but it is in E 
back this organ soe hasithty cedhion, an character, and chiefly in that of its heroine. 
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a THE, SATURDAY EVENING POST.' 











Some months ago “The Saturday Eve ning Post” commenced telling Tes readers about 





FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. 


invents destined to afford wonderful relief to overworked women and : that 

pee as of the Poor; that the Frank Siddalls Wa aes ge was 

and that it would answer both for the finest 
classes; that the directions were so simple and easy that a child could have no 

and that it was a cheap soap to use use; that a few minutes’ time on the part of a housekeeper of | 


ooh, Siandaraad oe 
no trouble in 


















































was to show the or washerwoman how to use it, and every housekeeper should insist 
ee eee pence danse not listen to any excuse for not using it. 
Post also endorsed 
oil ors camellia ol its ender ha (A Cy Time Has Shown 
the Frank Siddalls and the Frank Sid- That these efforts have been 
prwatpdpbes | Gothesnever failed Dont spoil the old Boiler Though the advertaemnents in this. paper 
in & person a ; : 
of Refinement, Intelligence and Honor. s | wecenhpep sehen a - cum made fo the Frank Si a Soy 
A Person of Refinement, Clothes, the Frank Siddalle Soup ha best 
a ee SP) ry ne Ui 
to an ¢asy way 7 and 
washing clothes in place of the old, hard. overworked or annoyed housekeepers from 
aot, SO thanks for treo had ocr = 
A Person of Inte coe Oe attention 
have difficulty wap Seek aw > 
A Person of Honor, | oar tions trough he etre a number 
The Satur. Evening Post said, would re st other 
aan Wee Gee ates tee ~ ae oe 
article and then not follow the directions : Me of the Visitation, of Maysville, Ky., 
so strongly insisted on. Scenewenaa testimonial. os 


And Sensible Persons, 


The Saturday Evening Post said, would 
not get mad when new and improved ways 


were ht to their notice, but would few 
thankful that better ways had been brought \ 
to their notice. \ 


AND NOW KICK AWAY THE OLD WASH-BOILER—remember that 





that the Soap has given wonderful satis- 
; faction, both in the laundry and for the 
bath and toilet. They use it for taking 


out grease-spots black for 
household use. 


prejudice 's a sign of ignorance—aend give 


honest trial to the FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES. 





After getting the opinion of noted housekeepers it was decided to 


When a lady sees that it is to her own interest to try the Frank Siddalls 
she resides, she can get a cake by mail ONLY on the following FOUR conditions :— 


1st. Enclose the retail price (10 cents) in money or stamps. 

ad. Say in her letter in what she saw the advertisement. 

3d. Pesdalee that the annp chill Wpgued on the hale ofa regular teaniiy wash. 

4th. Promise that the person sending will personally see that every little direction 
shall be strictly followed. 


one 
what is probably the most liberal proposition ever made to the public. 
ay of Washing Olothes, and cannot find the Soap at the store where 


| Fesstes whe Co met ue ae = ty ~- — quiets ae 
Now, in return, the lady will get a regular ten-cent cake of Soap. To make it 
carry safely it will be put in a metal envelope that costs six cents; and fifteen cents 
in postage-stamps will be put on; it will be enough to do a large wash, and there 
will be no excuse for a single lady reader of Zhe Saturday Koening Fost for not 
doing away with all of her wash-day troubles. 


Gentlemen are requested not to send for the Soap until their wives have promised to ) faithfully comply with every requirement. 








The Frank Siddells IMPROVED WAY of Washing Clothes. 


Easy and Ladylike; Sensible Persons Follow these Rules Exactly, or Dont Buy the Soap. 


The soap washes freely in hard water. 


THE WASH-BOILER MUST NOT BE USED; 


Heat the wash-water in the tea-kettle ; the wash-water should only be lukewarm, 
and consequently a tea-kettle will answer for even a large wash. 

A wash-boiler which stands unused several days at a time will have a it 
formed on it from the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful housekeeper, which 
injures some delicate ingredients that are in this soap. Always use lukewarm 
water. Never use very hot water, and wash the white flannels with the other 
white pieces. The less water that the clothes are put to soak in, the better will 
be the result with the Frank Siddalls Soap. 


First.—Cut the soap in half—it will go further. Dip one of the articles to be 
washed in the tub of water. Draw it out on the washboard, and rub on the soap 
lightly, not missing any soiled places. Then roll the article in a tight roll, just as a 
piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for ironing, and lay it in the bottom of the tub 
under the water, and so until all the pieces have the soap rubbed on them and are 
rolled up. Then go away for twenty minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let 
the soap do its work. 

Next.—After soaking the full time, commence by rubbing a piece lightly on 
the wash-board, mad ail the dict oilt docp ont; memeytne. § BE nyo Aa 
get at the seams, but DONT use any more soap; DONT scald or boil a single piece, 
~Se  reers and DonT wash through Two suds. If the wash-water gets 

y too dirty, dip some of it out and add a little clean water. Never rub hard, 
or the dirt will be rubbed in—but rub lightly and the dirt will drop out. All dirt can 
a es if a streak is hard to wash, soap it again and throw 

the suds for a few minutes, but DonT keep the soap on the wash-board, nor 
in the water, or it will waste. Do not expect this soap to wash out stains that 
been set by the old way of washing 

Next comes the rinsing—shich is also to be done in lukewarm water, and is for 
(nib ing fy move suds out. Wash cach y on the washboard 

» and see that all the dirty suds are got out. 
can be cither lukewarm or cold: Use scarcely any 





























Dont use soda or lye. Dont use borax. Dont use anything but FRANK SIDDALIS SOAP. 


NOT EVEN TO HEAT THE WASH-WATER. 


If at any time the wash-water gets too cool to be comfortable, add water 
qut of the tea-kettle to warm it. Should there be too much lather, use soap 
next time ; if not lather enough, use more 

For Washing Horses, Dogs, and other Domestic Animals, The Frank Siddalis 

is without an equal ; it is excellent for washing the dirt out of scratches and sores 

pony Fleas, lice, and other vermin on animals, are attracted by dirt ; wash 
cov entedt damm, and there is no dirt for the vermin to thrive on. It takes the 
smell of milking off the farmer's hands. the Frank Siddalls Soap for Shaving ; 
 leous daa notes eevee ales Geeael amce try it for Washing the Baby ; try it 
for cleaning Sores, Wounds, and for H ital Use y, in place of the 
Imported Castile soap. It will not irritate ¢ face mach whee ouae from suD- 
burn, nor the Baby when chafed with its cl 

Persons who have had their Skin Polconed te the Seles Oub-es Poison Sumac, 
or those who are afflicted with Salt Rheum, Tetter, Erysipelas, Pimples or Blotches 
on the face, Old Stubborn Ulcers, Itching Piles, etc., often find that 
Castile or toilet soaps seems to aggravate their trouble. The F 
on the contrary, will agree with the most delicate skin; it can be used both in health 
and disease, and can always be depended on not to irritate the skin even of the 
poungait iulhnt, and for thet sussen i» seosiemented many physicians and nurses 
ae ee re skin in preference to the 

For use in the Sick Room, for Washing Utensils, 
an Invalid, it 3s Migty sesnaontet fy Bahiearane eer acener for 


bei 
Reairh benoes soil the Clothing we ie fedding, & and it is not neceseary to 
rinse the suds thoroughly off, as is the cate ‘9th eaesh aioe ontee: 


ADDRESS ALL LETTERS, OFFICE OF 


FRANE SIDDALLS SOAP, 


718 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


In New York the Frank Siddalls Soap is sold by such wholesale houses ss 
Williams & Potter, Francis H. Leggett & Co., Burkhalter, Masten & Co, Woot 


wee 


—_= 





Spencer & and others, and by many retail in Mew York 
| is sold athe ror wholesale and setall grocer, and is rapidly 
pains: Reyer 4 paler Seay ia hs United Se” 
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“One act of charity ile worthe century of 
eloquence. - 

Never encourage 8 dog or cat to play with 
you at the table. 

Real glory springs from the silent con- 
quest of ourselves, . tty 

Never come’to the table with dirty hands 
or disheveled hair. ‘ 

Flattery id like bad money; it impover- 
ishes these who reosive it. 

Faith steps in to oar aid when our boasted 





reason and knowledge fail. ~ 

Never explain at the table why certain 
foods do not agrea with you. — 

The test of an ment ja the .remem- 
prance which it laapes d 

Whoso keepeth hii@faouth and his tongue, 
keepeth the sout from troubte. 


In matters of prudence last thoughts are 
best; in morality the frst are best. 

A sweet temper is to the household what 
sunshine is to the trees and flowers, 

Would you know how to give? Put your- 
self in the place of him» receives. 

Affliction is a school of virtue ; it corrects 
levity and intorrupts the confidence of sinning. 

It is not what you have in your chest, 
but what you have im your heart, that makes you 
rich. 


When Death consents to let us live a long | 


time, it takes successively as hostages all those we 
have loved, 


Take a true view of life; be proud that 
you have werk in the world’s busy path, and do it 
well and honorably. 

It was well said by a Roman emperor that 
he wished to patan end to all his enemies by convert- 
ing them into friends. 


The student should first study what he 
needs most to know; the order of his needs should be 
the order of his work. 


We spend half our lives in making mis- 


takes, and waste the remainder in thinking how we 
might have avoided them. 


You can surely diminish pain and in- 
crease pleasure; the secret is te know more and to 
know that there is more te love, 


The man whe contents himself to-day 
with that which be hag, will content himself to-mor- 
row with that which he may have. 


Judas droops, though his purse is full of 
money; and Cain, though he is master of a spacious 
territory, is almost driven to despair. 


Do not intersperse your language with 
foreign words and high-sounding terms. It shows af- 
fectation, and will draw ridicule upon you. 


Books are the most discreet of all friends; 
they visit us without Intrasion, and, though often 
rudely put aside, are as prompt to serve and please as 
ever, 

A gentleman was wondering why there 
are so many bad reputations, when a friend said, 
“It ls probably because every man has to make his 


own,.** 


Do not carry on conversation with an- 
other In company about matters which the gencral 
company know nothing of. It is almost as impolite to 
whisper, 


It is a proof of our natural bias to evil 
that gain Is slower and hardér than loss, in all things 
good; but in all things bad, getting is quicker and 
easier than getting rid of. 

One might say, generally, that no deeply 
rooted tendency was ever extirpatea by adverse ar- 
gument. Not haying originally been founded on ar- 
sument, it cannot be destroyed by logic. 

Revenge is momentary triumph, satisfac- 
Uon of which dies at once, and is succeeded by re- 
morse; whereas forgiveness, which fs the noblest of 
all revenge, entails a perpetual pleasure. 


Do not make a parade of being acquaint- 
ed with distinguished or wealtay people, of having 
been to college, or of having visited foreign lands. 
All this Is no evidence of real genuine worth on your 
part. 

What a man believes he will do; and if he 
has no faith to guide his practice and impel him to 
action, he will only drift—and no man ever drifted 


can * Heed and meats BR —certaialy mot into salva- 
tion, 


When father and mother have their life 
and friends quite apart from those of their children, 
when the boys are in a hurry to scatter in every direc- 
tion after tea, and the girls prefer any place to their 
home, the home is in a dangerous state. 


There is a vast difference between sufler- 
ing for purposes of development and discipline, and 
suftering as the result of evil doing—all the difference 
between the shower which drops biessings, and the 
storm-cloud black with thunder and tempest. 

So oe ae — 
An Overwerked School-<iri. 

From one of this large class of sufferers we have 
the following testimonial : 

“CINNAMINGON, N. J., August, 1880. 

**From a feeling of gratitude and a desire tv benefit 
others in a like situation, I voluntarily give my ¢xpe- 
rience with the Compound Oxygen Treatment. When 
1 began it I had for more than « year beeu suffering 
from nervous prostration ;for I belong to a clase which 
increases yearty, viz., overworked school-girls. My 
general improvement for nearly two months after I 
began the Home Treatment was scarcely perceptible, 
but at the end of that time I began to improve, and 
how, after eleven months have passed, I can safely say 
that I have been cured. 1 sleep and rcst weil, and am 
generally in possession of a good appetite, while 
headaches and backaches are quite unheard of. My 
throat is cured, and my voice is stronger than ever be- 
fore. 1 surprise my friends by my greatly increased 
physical strength. The fact that I have induced sev~- 
eral friends to try this Treatment is an evidence of my 
faith in ite curative power."’ Our Treatise on Com- 
pound Oxygen, with lerge reports and full informe- 


» s used for walking dresses. 


THE SATURDAY 
Femininities,”: 





W aio 
a barbers should have pretty 


The ex Empress Eugenie is writing her 


memoirs, 
Copper color, mixed with brown or blagk, 


God repented of ha made man, 
biter sigehibe? tevkagueeel cone oa 
What law has betnthe greatest terror to 


The Woman’s Journal insists that there 


should be women 
enpef Mas ata, physicians in all hospitals; and we 


The Queen of Spain lately appeared at a 
charity 
re reiee i Name trees, with pink holly- 
The méaning of the word Kismet is Fate, 
as every young man whose kiss ever met the lips of a 
pretty girl knows, 


As we gaze upon a group of banged girls, 
we come to the conclusion that the barber is respunsi- 
ble for many a sbort crop. 

Girls are not so much inclined to entice 
their young men to take the evening walk in the di- 
rection of the ice-cream saloon as they were previ- 

Some one talking to Carlyle, of Margaret 
Fuller's intellect and attainments, he said: ‘‘Yes, 
ge hae ere i aca of her stock- 


Among the wedding presents at sn Eng- 
lich wedding was a superb sde-saddie, elegantly ew- 
oe Quite a pleasing variety to the usual line 
_ ‘Two women have been arrested in Paris, 
with their busbands, on a charge of a duel, 
The husbands acted as seconds, and son tdiee were 
wounded, 

Ladies, if you desire to possess an easy- 
going husband, marry a veteran of the late war. He 
will eat anything from boiled shoe-leather to bull- 
dozed bean soup. 

New Orleans women think they have the 
very prettiest feet in the world, and a dealer there 
says he has got as high as one handred and fifty dollars 
for a pair of shoes. 

Two hundred housewives took part in a 
baking contest at Denison, Texas, recently, and the 
judges know of one hundred wemen who consider 
them horrid old tools. 

The handsomest diamond necklace ever 
worn in private lif in this country belongs to Mrs. 
Leland Stamford, of California. It is made in the form 
of Marguerites, and cost $36, 000. 

The good Queen Victoria is really bloom- 
ing outagain. Not only did she goto see a play at 
her son's Scotch home, but on a subsequent evening 
she was his partner in a dance at a ball there, 

Women are finding employment under 
the government in other than merely clerical capact- 
ties, A young woman has jast been appointed assist- 
ant deputy revenue collector in the Brooklyn district. 

“This butter, Mrs. Spicer, ’’ said the dealer, 
‘‘carried off the prize at the farmer's fair,’* and she 
remarked, *‘Uncle, if the prize was ajship’s anchor and 
chain cable, I should think the butter could have car- 
ried it off easily.*’ 

Look, 


“Is it law you're talking about ? 





now | when I was a saudger I shot twinty men for the 
queen, anc she gave mea penshin; but if 1 was only 
to shoot one shtray fellow for mysilf, I'd be thried for 
murther. There's law fur yez.’’ 


A girl came to a doctor, with her mother, 
to be vaccinated, and was terribly nervous about the 
matter. Justas the doctor was about to commence | 
work she threw her arms about the old lady's neck 
and sobbed, ‘‘One last kiss, mamma, before the oper- 
ation !°* e 

The colored women of the South are show- 
ing their legislative capacity. An association of 
these women in Anderson, 8. C., keeps up the price 
of labor by ordering that if any member works for 
less than six dollars per month she shall have a sound 
flogging. 

Mason Ivins, who was a few years re- 
garded as a young man of rare promise is now roam- 
ing in the woods in Monroe county, Tennessee, and 
is called ‘the wild man.’’ His head was turnedgome 
years ago, when he fell in love with a girl who dids’t 
reciprocate. 

A Western paper tells a story of a militia 
eaptain, who, on receiving a note from a lady, re- 
questing the **pleasure of his company, *' understeed 
it as a compliment to those under his command, and 
thereupon marched the whole of them down to the 
lady’s house ! 

A singular sight at a railway station in St. 
Louis the other day was a girl of nineteen years, with 
handcuffs, and in charge of two officers. She had 
been arrested in Southwest Missouri on a charge of 
horse stealing, and had made several attempts to es 
cape from the officers. 

Labouchere, after explaining that the 





truly symmetrical female figure has, with shoulders 
measuring thirty-six inches, a waist circumference of | 
twenty-four, regards as rather absurd « picture in a) 
ladies’ fashion juurnal which gives a bust of thirty- 
six inches with a waist of nine inches. 

An unfortunate lamp-lighter in Washing- 
ton has a spunky little wife, who goes about with)«r 
lantern as regularly as can be, runs up the pusts like 
a squirrel, without a ladder, and knows nw ivar. The 
cause for this is that, for some regson, ber husband is | 
in jail, and the little woman does the work until he 
gets outagain. We surmise thatehe is the light of 
the family. ' 

There’s the secret! A saving woman at 
the head of a family is tho very best saving bank es- 


stormy time, 





om, sent free, Drs. STARKEY & PALEX, 100 and lll 
Girard street, Philadiphia, Pa. ‘ 


who sees to her own house has a large house to save 
ia. 








There are 700,000 Masons in the United 
States. ; 


England spends 625,000,000 annually for 
onthe coloms in printing, dows moteccar be- 


Women speculators are rapidly increasing |. 
in Mew York, ad 

Fairly good lead pencils can be bought 
for eight cents s dosen, 

A Connecticut town has & new paper 
calied the Weekly Week. 

A man of 92 is suing at Desmoines for a 
divorce from a wife of %. 

Matthew Arnold recommends Mrs. He- 
man's poetry for childrea. 

There are forty four journalists in the new 
French Chamber of Deputies. 

Arago states that in France 69 persons are 
annually killed by lightning. 

Chaucer received a pitcher of wine every 
day from the cellar of Edward ILL. 

Cooke county, Texas, with a population 
of 2%, 000, only supports four papers. 

Of the 18,000 laborers employed in the 
Cornish mines over 2,000 are women. 

The President of the French Republic re- 
ceives a salary of 9200, @0 per annum. 

The Greenland youth who cannot catch 
seals is despised and fed on woman's diet. 

Drowning was a military punishment 
mentioned in the charter of Richard I. only. 

The United States makes one-fifth of the 
iron and one-fourth of the steel in the world. 

In New York the daughter of « deceased 
millionaire has to paint dinner cards to make her liv- 
ing. 

A blind Italian beggar at Charlotte, N. 
C., was seen to count $6,000 cash, the result of his 
labors. 

A company of New York capitalists is 
agitating a project for an underground railway in 
this eity. 

Separation from Great Britain is becom- 
ing atopic of common discussion in the Canadian 
journals, 


A Society for the Promotion of Experi- 
menting in Navigation ofthe Air has been founded 
in Bertin. 

Notwitstanding the severe freezes last 
winter, Florida will send 60,000,000 oranges to market 
this season. 

Nearly as many reams of paper, in the 
United States, are made into collars as are used to 
write upon. 

Ancient manuscripts of the complete He- 
brew Bible have recently came into possession of the 
British Museum. 

A Canada town boasts two brothers who 
are practicing law in spite of the fact that they are 
both deaf mutes. 

While the total number of animals de- | 
scribed up to 1831 was not more than 70,000, the num- 
bes now Is at least 320, 000, 

In the last letter that Charles Dickens 
wrote (on the day before he died) be said: ‘‘I will | 
have leisure tu-morrow.*’ 

There is land enough in Texas to give four | 
and three-fourths acres to every man, woman and 
child In the United States. 

Under the will of the late Lord Beacons- 
field, the present Lord is obliged to hunt his pack of | 
fox bounds three days a week. | 

Large Alsatian bows of mofre silk are | 
worn upon the bead both by young and elderly ladies, 
the latter choosing black alone. 

Red plush bonnets adorned with red fea- 
thers, held by large, old-fashioned paste bucklers, are 
the choice uf a few eccentric ladies. 

Two prominent Montreal society men 
have had a street fight over an invitation of Lurd 
Lorne to attend a lawn tennis party. 

The. old Venetian practice of decorating 
mirrors is being revived. Sprays of bright flowers 
are painted across the corner in a very effective man- 
ner, 

A German physiologist claims that as 
man does not beeome an adult until he is %, by pro- 
per living he ought to reach easily the age of 200 
years. 

In spite of the drouth and chinch bugs, 
Kansas, according to the :stest reliable, estimates, 
will have this season something Like 100,000,000 bushels 
of coru. 

A new religious sect in Minnesota are 
called the Dreamers. They have a dream interpre- 
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R.R.R. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FUR 


FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. 
ONE 60 CENT BOTTLE 





tency 
fon, Y vr 
be in the - = = 
a " : 
A — of DWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named 4 
Price, 35 Cents Per Box. 


We repeat that the reader must consult our books 
and papers on the subject of diseases and their cure, 
among which may be named ; 
“False and Tree,” 
“Radway on Irritable Urethra,” 
“Radway en Serofuian,'’ 
and others relating to different classes of Dierases. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a lettes stamp to DWAY 4 Co., N 
a eee 2S 


4a” \nformation worth thousands will be vent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


can be no better of 
Da. RaDwar's old estat KR. RK. R. 


REMKDiKS 
h nd worthless imitations of them, 
a We Reliefs and Pills. fe 


vents, 
sure and ask for way’s, and see that the name 
**Radway’’ ise onwhat you buy. 
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Humorous. 


Always in haste—The letter h. 
A guilt fraine—The prison window. 


The most precious capine is « diamond 
ertler, 





oa your pes. 5 

Lynch's sure eure for horse thieves. A 
dose, one drop. 

The train of thought leads the pencil, and 
beure it ls a led pencil. 

The youth who ‘‘sows wild oats’’ is apt to 
mi ta more or less tares. 


Why ts rosebud like a promissary note? 
Because it matures by failing dew. 


| 
Show your eolors, but don’t show them 


mes. LOE 





OF Lm, mass, 








Some men's noses are like books: oe 
more immoral they are the more red they are. 

It would be a mighty mean man inl 
would refuse to give a new note te borrow sufficient | 


money to take up bis outstanding paper at 80 cents on | 
the dollar. j 


When the devil wishes to give the doors | 


of bis hottest furnace a new cost of biack paint, he | 
calle all the scandalmongers of Hades, and 
makes them lick the iron with their tongues. 


Two New York policemen were told by 
their physicians thatthey would die if they did not 
take some exercise, 82 one of them held a car con- 
ductor while the other clubbed him. Next time it 
will be the other's turn to do the clubing. 

-_ -— —- eee: 

“Hew Are You, my Old Friend t” 
asked a bright-looking man. ‘Uh, I fel miserabic; 
I'm Dillous’and can't eat, and my back ts so lame I 
can't work.’* ‘‘Why in the world don't you take 
Kidaey-Wort? That's what I take when I'm out of 
sorts, and It always keeps me in perfect tune. My 
doctor reeom mens it for all such troubles. ** Kidary- 
Wort te the sure cure for > \lousness and constipation. 
Don't fail to try it. —Long Braach News. 

© ee 

Don't mies the Boston 0c. Store, 4 North sth st., 
for your Holiday Geods. They ate wonderful. 

- > ¢- 
AN ONLY DAUGHTER 
CURED OF CONSUMPTION. 

When death was hourly expectefi all remedies hav- 
ing failed, and Dr. H. James was experimenting 
with the many herbs of Caicutts, he accidentally made 
a preparation which cured his only child of Con- 
erMrTion. His child ts now in this country enjoying 
the best of health. He has proved to the world that 
CONSUMPTION can be positively and permanently 
cured, The Docter now gives this Recipe free, only 
asking two three-cent stamps to pay cxpenses., This 
herb also cures night-sweats, nausea at the stomach, 
and will break up afresh cold in twenty-four hours, 
Address, CRADDOCK & ©O., 10@ Race street, Phila- 
dciphia, naming this paper. 
oe 

Worth Sending For. 

Dr. J. H. Behenck, of this city, has just published 
a book on ‘‘Diseases of the Lungs and How They 
Can be Cured,** which be offers to send free, post- 
paid, toall applicants. Itcontains valuable informa- 
tion for all whe suppose themselves afflicted with, or 
linble to, any disease of the throat or lungs. Ad- 
dress Da. J. H, RouENCK & SON, 633 Arch St., Phile- 
delphia, Pa. Mention this paper. 

-— ee 
Important. 

When you visit or leave New York City, save Bac- 
gage Expressage and Carriage Hire, stop at GRAND 
Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Central Depot. 460 
elegant rooms, fitted up at a cost of one miliion dol- 
lara, reduced to §1 and upwards per day. European 
Pian. Mievator, Restaurant supplied with the best. 
Horse-cara, stages, and clevated railroads to all de- 
pots. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. 


—_> 
Alhambra Uair Restorer 
Restores gray hair to its natural color in three or four 
applications, without staining the skin or soiling the 
Gneat linen ;removes dandruff and Itching of the scalp; | 
stope the hair from falling out. Manufactured by C, | 
C. Hecanes, Druggist, 810 and Race Sts., Phils. Sects. | 
large bottle. Sold by druggists. Mention Tug Post, 
ee 
Beatty Organernd Pianos. 

We learn that Mayor Beatty, of Washington, New 
Jeracy, is receiving hundreds of orders for his Pianos 
and Organs for Christmas presents. We advise our 
readers to order early and avoid the rush. Read his 
advertisements, 

—=_> + >> -—— 

THE cheapest Sewing Machine to buy is the Wheeler 
& Wilson New No. & because It Is the easiest to learn, 
the casicst to manage, the lightest running, the most 
@urabic, and doce the most perfect work. Ladies 
should not fell toexamine it before purchasiug any 
other. It te declared by the highest authorities ‘*the 
beet sewing apparajus in the world.*' Send for illus- 
trated etreutae, 1333 Chestnut Street, Philada., Pa. 

me 

ota Gola Bought.—siiver aud Platinum of al 
Binds. Fall value paid. J. L. Clark, Reliable Re- 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver. 
Fitbert %., Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mall or ex- 
press. Mention Tuk Port, . 

_—~ .« 

THE publisher of the Cricket on the Hearth, New 
York, te a thoroughly reliable business man, and what 
he promises in his advertisements our patrons may 
feel assured of hie fulfilling. 

a o o-~ 

PRARL'# White Glycerine removes tan, and renders 

the Skinsof, smooth, beautiful. Use Pearl's White 


Glycertne Soap. 


i 


6a When our readers answer any Adver- 
tteoment Gand tm theer columns they wiil 
roafer @ faver on the Publisher omd the ma- 
vertiner by maming the Saturday Kvening 














foo Reale 


E. PINKHAM’S 


w 
" of Woman le the Hepe of the Race. 


ca 


It will at al) times and under a!) circumstances act in 
harmony with the lews that govern the female aystem. 
For the cureof Kidney Complaints of efther eax this 


in the form of pills, also inthe form of losenges, on 
recetpt of price, §1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freety answers all lettersofdnquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention thie Pager. 


Ko family should be without LYDIA E PINKHAN'S 





KIDNEY WORT 


WONDERFUL 9 


CURES! RENTS 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS 
and KIDNEYS at the same ) same time, 
Beceause it cleanses the aystem of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Consti. & 
Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Disorders and Female Compleints. 


SEE WHAT PROPLE GAY: 


JeKiiony Wort’ of junstion City, on 
“ie dete noel al of Washington, Oho mar 


oieeas Upto die byt fous 7 


MB 


gays he was wep nt veriected | na to ive, — 
Anna > on Jarrett of 


Seuth Salem, 
seven years co t biog 
other complications Was om cine roa 


KIDN Fi 


PERMANENTLY 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


Constipation and Piles. 
wilt & __ 


a Sang Ligasd Form, very Ove: 
{ar Bt acte with equal efficiency tm either form. 
GET IT ATTHE DRUGGISTS. PRICE, $1.00 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTOn, VT. 








Reeser sh arene Por Bette ont 
SLATE MANTELS, 


pois $18 Upwards. A Single Mantel at Wholesale 


Letra ce atc White AFoxck. ns? 
IEEE 
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ete tobe tee $835 
Aa ih, Den gusere asin sepenn ae 
ANT ab Coat ; mane 8 
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ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


Rend A aveabis tod weeul erie, 
WE WISH: 


ze 
a valuable and 
re Drilled dFyed Needlos asoried, eve ~antan cule 


article; Feonty-ais” 
Techpes, ench oun te Te Stee aoe 

one 7 house a 
gio tamed te aie chveriieeens Ont te oat ef all 
Charge, by maii paid, to reader of who 
will send us Ten P Stampe fora Three 
Sontng Soeapase eS the old end reliable Lite- 
rary & am ‘aper, © Cricket on the Hearth, « lar 
and brilliantly ftustrated of 6 . 64 columns, size of 

Harper's Weekly), dev: to Literature, , Useful Knowl- | 
| edge, Wit and Humor, Agricuitere, Household Eoonom 


and all that goes to make up a first-class home and ~y ~ peri- 
odical. We will send this charming paper for three months (in- 
cluding our brilliant holiday ——? upon reoetpt of only 30 cents, 


oe ieee * me all the les named in 
this advertisemen needles alone would cost fully this sum 
if parchased at any retail store. 


: 
i 


cnance to get so much for 


Hy 


} with all the premiums free to to each subseri' Perfect satisfac- 
tion guarenteed 4 refunded. We refer to any new 
in New York iiity. Address: & HL MOORE. 


Publisher, Ne. 8 Park Place, Now York. 








“JUST LET ME SHOW YOU” 
DR. FOOTE’s 


Hand-Book of Health Hints 


AND READY REOIPES. 
Worth $28. Cost 28c 










ii Murray Hill Pab Oo., Box 788. 
ma ing 








free, for © conte. Stam 
ceased | SF Carioumas Cards bossed Pletures, etc., i. 


The Santa Claus Package. 


Christmas | rese its for the whahe amily 


beautiful Chr: mo, and elegan x7 me of ebon- 
ized wood with carved corners; Sorarrs:10 handwome Ch [ertstmnns 
cards; 1 magnificent 0 selec- 


handsome chromo cards, and 13 su prising tricks in 
magic po iaaresnee wy Grete, § send entire lot, 
taken. Speciad list 


B. F. GOULD, 2 ‘Bromacld St., Boston, Mass. 
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and we advise . ae oY 
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PPE UNION PUBLISHING CO, Newark, N.J-_ 
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A. G. CLEMMER’S 
fence: | PIANO AND ORGAN HALL, 


1300 Chestnut St.,Phila.,Pa: 


Pianos by HALLET & Davis Co., Voss & Sons, 
CALENBERG & VAUPEL. 


Organs by TAYLOR & FARLEY, MILLER BROS., and 
CLEMMER. Prices—@35, 645, §56, 665, and up- 
wards. TERMS—@S5 to $10 menthly. 


No Misrepresentations, AU 








goods warranted. 
> ane THE 
the work of the Nasaral Drums. . 
We refer to these 
ANOTHER BOOM FoR AGENTS. 
Will outsell all his worka, and offers 
Pie toa e moncy rapidly, 


A. G. CLEMMER, 
riptive circular with ere 
9@ NEW BOOK 
MARK TWAIN’S:== 
secure choice territory, 


Send for catalogues. 
HEARING - 
feces ocean ee 
TP. x. PECK & 00., 433 Brvadway. New Yoru 
““The Prince and the Pauper,” 
the same. Outfits now ready. 
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i action. ols 
~ A stop order—W hea f 
An old girl—Ana Tigue. 
an against the grain—The reaping ma- : 
— little nut brown maid—A peanut ina ¢ 
roaster. on 
The artist ’s adien to his “leture—‘“You be 
banged | 


Song of the postage-stamp—‘Gum, O 
@am with Me !** 

The miner’s little effort—‘I seek for 
wealth in veln.** 

The physician’s motto—‘‘Have patients, 
aad you will sueceed.’’ Hi) oa 
“Archimedes, yousay, discovered specific Ye ; ae? he: tobe 
gravity on getting into his bath: why had the princi- “re Sp {; +” ree 

A woe 
Sie eeu 
- tres 


pie neverb efore oocurred to him ?’* Perhaps this was 
the drst bath he ever took. 
ote ee me 196 bo *” 
Se 
3y : 
Sates acs 
IMPORTANT 1} I} A, | 21 
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Habitual Costiyeneces 
is the bane of nearly every American woman. From 
it usually arises those disorders that so surely under- 
mine their health and strength. Every woman owes 
it to herself, and to her family, to use that celebrated 
medicine, Kidney-Wort. [tis the sure remedy for 
constipation, aud for all disorders of the kidneys and 
liver, Try itin liquid or dry form. Equally efficient 
in both. Boston Sunday Budget. - 
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Stacie of aust bode DANIEL F. BEATTY. Washington, New Jersey. 











“‘ The Harp that once through Tora’s Halls.** 


THE HARP-ETTE, a Or sna 
neh UE 


$1.60.— o: —-62.50. 


AMERICAN £ITHER. 
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oA Leading Londen Vhye- 
ician establishcs as 
Office in New York 
for tho Cure ef 


EPILEPTIC FITS. 
From Am.Journal of Liedicine, 


grerole (late of London) who makes a - 
y, has without doubt treated and cured 
more cases nee any other living 


i Pevohensdol onener 
has simply been astonishing: we have heard of cases o 
over D voare’ standing, successfully cured by him; he 
has published a work on this disease, which he sends 
with al bottle of his wonderful cure free to any 
sufferer who omer send their express and P.O. address, 
We one wishing a cure to address j 
Dr, 4B. Mins ROLE, No. 9 John St., New y York, ! 
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CALCINED MAGNESIA. 


Four First Prom Medals Awarded. 
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gists’ sale 12, Governinent- Lae Bottles, at Drug- 
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fichus with the new oriental lactd, wiifth isn 
very inexpensive and yet most durable, 


being made on a good net foundation, and’ 


apparently needle run, in bold designs. 
Wide gold and jetted galons appear on the 
front of many new caps, with wreaths of 
tiny chenille flowers drooping down on to 
them. : 
Bands of beaded and floss embroidered 
tulle are used on many dresses, but Spanish 
lace net is nore worn than anything else, 
and is now produced in a variety of colors. 
The imported fancy feathers now in the 
market consists largely of breastaand birds’ 
heads, mouited together and separutely. 
The introduction of furin combination 


novation, but in reality so skilfally have the’ 


with feathers may seem like a startling-in 
manufacturers managed it that some-very 
beautiful combinations @re the result, For 
instance, a sealskin band to cover thé broad 
brim of a hat has a bird of paradise nestling 
in the fur; the contrast of the bright 
plumage of the bird with the fur for a back 
ground is very effective. Little furry heads 
representing minx, dogs, and aninials that 
have no record in natural history, are also 
used with feathers. Pheasant-breasts and 
bands, natural and dyed, plain and mingled 
with the bright tinted plumage of the tropi- 
cal humming-birds, grebe skin colored 
with a brush, cock-plumes in russian green 
shades, hackles, and innumerable fancies 
with chenille, steel, jet, and cashmere drops, 
are ainong the stocks shown. The coloring 
of these fancy feathers embraces about 
every shading thus far invented, but good 
taste isshown in using a deep color, such as 
maroon, plum, dark green, and black, and 
relieving them with lighter and brighter 
colors, Reds are very judiciously distrib- 
uted, as are also shades of old gold and yel- 
low, both being used in many instances 
with the darker shades of green. 

Foreign specialties in the rich fabrics 
come only in small quantities, sometimes a 
dress in a particular pattern, and again a 
abort plece is the extent of the venture ; 
thus ithappensthat alady of fashion be- 
comes the happy possessor of an exclusive 
fabric or costume if she has wealth enough 
to pay for the right of originality. 

Aspecimen of such material will be 
shown this week ina magnificent texture, 
with ground of satin, while running 
through the centre of the width is a simu- 
lated fallof embossed lace, and on each 
side of the lace frost-work are sprays of 
immense rosea, buds and leaves in coral 
and blush pink, in combination with var- 
jous shades of olive green. 

Another, not quite as costly, but equally 
showy, has upon its surface clusters of tu- 
lips, rosea, buds, leaves and sinaller flowers 
in bunches, with butterflies hovering over 
thetn. / 

Something new isin a pink, blue and 
creain satin, with twilled surface, zinbroid- 


ered in roses and halfopen buds, with | 


leaves in silver with lines or threads of old 
gold to heighten the effect, and most clarin- 
ing is a robe design, in asilver satin ground 
with blue illumination, upon which climbs 
a vine of raised embroidered wild-rose 


leaves, the centre spaces between the per- | 


pendicular vines filled in with flowers so 
woven as to appear stitched into the fabric. 

Positively regal and afler the Marie Antoi- 
nette style is a peculiar colored satin in a 
cream, mastic tint, with wide linewl vari- 
ously oolored flowers in every shade’ and 
tone to combine with French blue, and 
one in old gold ground shows such flowers 
as rosea, blue-bells,  aisies, 


leaves. 


Even in a pen and ink delineation these , 


fabrics are handsome, but the extent of their 
wondrous charins cannot be realized but by 
sight, for the exquisite tints an! gleams of 
colors and the rich, ertistic designs upon 
the luminous surface are positively inde- 


inorning | 
glories, pinks, forget-me-nots, with autumn | 


cape até aleo worn made of mottled feathers 
and adorned with the wing or head of a 
bright bird: 

A Byron collar of French linen embroid- 
ered in the corners, and a fine linen hand- 
kerchief with ruby or deep green border 
con pletes the tout énsembie. 

Blask velvet poKe-bonnets are prettily 
relieved by brigtit-colored linings (those of 
crimson or doe-colored satin being favor- 
ites), to which até added broad strings of 
velvet, supplemented by a pair of narrower 
ones néafty tied above and matching the 
colored 1 chosen for the interior of the 
bonnet itself, the boulllonne crown of which 
has yenérally a bow of the bright material 
placed upoti one side. 

The lates# fani¢y in coiffures is to form a 
portion of the hair into a French twist, and 
upon thé crown of the head and on each 
side Of this’ twist to arrange the rest of the 

in Japeness knots run through with 
jeweled pins. Low in the neck, behind 
each ear, are three or four zephyr curls 
about four inches lofig. Theése’curls, how- 
ever, are often omitted in dressing the hair 
| in this-atyle. 

Intensely bright colors are seen ainong 
all the late impoftations, and some of the 
new combinations are quite alarming. If 
his fancy goes on unchéckéd’ an audience 
of fashionable ladies in church or concert 
will resemble a huge bed of Dutch tulips, 
and the similarity will be heightened by the 
newly developed taste for stripes of every 
possible hue. 

The favorite decoration at present for the 
throat is a necklace of amber or real coral 
beada, both of which are in great request. 
According to the ssthetic code,am ber beads 
should be worn with the new artistip sickly 
greens, the deep philosopher plush, any of 
the downy reds, or the intensely royal pur- 





ples, which they affect. 
Fireside Chat. 
NEEDLEWORK. 
uae oa recently an exhibition 
n Carlaruhe,Germany, 
Ts valuable old ferinare abet mae 
lowork, jewels, etc., lent by several 


churches and private persons, and by the 
Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of en 
and other princes. Here also were exhibited 
the presents made to the Grand Duke and 
Grand Duchess on the occasion of their 
silver wedding, and the gifts to the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Sweden on their 
Tap = The readers of Tuk Post may 
like a description of the needlework, quoted 
from a correspondent,as it might give them 
hints of which many might be glad to avail 
themselves. There were many screens, 
some modern, some old-fashioned ; and, us 
screen-inaking is now so fashionable, I will 
describe those which seemed most effective 
and most easy to be capied. 

A three-leaved screen, seven feet high 
nted on wood, edged with ornamen 
rass moulding. Centre » two whites 
lemon-crested 


from the sabe Sra pi fa the fore 





“ew: 
Three-leaved screen, four feet high ; pan- 
els of blue silk, centre one an all rical 
| feinale figure the arms of en. 
On right and left panel a Watteau group. 

A fire-sereen, rather more than a yard 
high, of white satin. Arranged up the left 
side, and with the ending sprays extendin 
partly over the top and bottom of the pane d 
| — . ges garland of Sgr wers 

an ves. some process, the natural 
| colors of the flowers had been preserved, 
| and the flowers. cs that 
_ the whole wreath “had of a 
beané?fal 


pink af ober iw of Geb rolls Ben the 
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the border, of half a yard or so, the Baden 
ae Ge ees » aoe 
moun a crown, 

Kena the w linen left 


are worked in the blue cotton, ‘the nd 
being left white. A narrower , an 
inch and a half wide, is worked between 
the wide border and the er 


napkins to match, of a very large 

the combined arms of Sweden and 
worked in ,the corners, and a handsome 
border. The sideboard cloth has.a hem an 
inch and a half wide, ending in a narrow 
open-work border, from which the threads 
have been drawn longitudinally. A wide 
border of squares, a finger long each way— 
the squares, I mean, diatnond-wise— 
occupies the iniddle of the sideboard cloth, 


which is three-quarters of a yard wide, each 
uare containing alternately the eyphar 
tite Prince and that of the. rite 


crown placed over. Such a tablec ass 
I a ibed “-— be bnares: argh g 
one’s ren an ran only 
culnmon care were taken in the washing: 


This is proved by the condition of some’ 


very ancient altar-cloths in the same exhi- 
bition, one of which was worked in 1550, 
Low | —. rod St. Barbara on it —— in 
r an ue, the centre being 

with platt-stitch, worked in very coares 
white linen thread. After this lapse of year® 
the colors of the red and blue are still easily 
distinguished. 

Dining-Room Chair Backs.—I should like 
to recommend old embro for 
covers made of stro colo 3 
they can now be had in almost any shade 
These should be cut to the shape of the 
chair, and embroidered in one or two 
shades only of wool, in asimple d of 
either Moorish or Byzantine style. They 
would be in good taste, and harmonise 
with most rooms. The edges are only fin- 
ished with a wide hem, in which an elastic 
can be run, which helps to keep the cover 
in its place, though this is unn if it 
is carefully cut n linen worked with 
cross-stitch in one or two colors is in ffeod 
taste, and newer than crewel; while linen 
einbroidered in satinstitch in col 
white embroidery cotton, in a simple 
eated design, is perfectly new, and 
happy effect of always looking well 
good. The cushions can be made in 
case to correspond with the covers. 

Music Case.—In answer to Julia’s inquiry, 
cases for holding music are frequently e 

uare and flat, to allow of the slip- 
ping in. One side is cut about three inches 
wider than the other,and this 
buttons, thus p the edges of the 
pieces from dust. Other cases have no 
and the music is simply pushed in. 


| oatmeal cloth, and are the 
usual materials. I saw a ty of a 
| thick tw worked across @ good- 


: prea up Lag act o 
meant, ine, a nigh a 
spray of flowers trail soutien, 
und “Music” on the brown twig in 
gold filoselle letter. Another d is 
maldet of the rays of acstiing ther oul 
m o a sun, D 
in gold; below isa cluster of flowers and 
the singing bird, and in one corner the 
monogram of the owner. Quilted 
with a sinall flower in each section, is 
used? and also common huckabuck, darned 
in and out with gold filoselle, with a space 
left in the centre, in which a medaliion 
worked, surrounding the word “Music.”’ 
>. 
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could when we first thought of 
can’t: You see, a pancake is turned 
dene on one side, and a 
when one side isdone with 
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miles. 

Reaver, (Franklin, Mass,)—Damoci 
was a hanger-on of Dionysius, King of Syracuse, and 
did a good deal of flattering of his master, who wass 
sensible man, and once put Damocies at table with 
a sword hanging by a hair over his head. He meant 
to show him that every lot has its drawback. Cicero 
tells this, and every orator since now and thei hangs 
up Damocies’ sword. 

Justus, (Leavenworth, Kan. )—Formerly 
Judges were appointed by the Executive in all of the 





Beard in England in the reign of Henry Y1., ten years 
after the French one was burned alive, 


SamvuBt C., (Penobscot, Me.)—You have 


E. R. B., (West Philadelphia, Pa.)—The 
**Lloyd's’’ which you se often sce to In the 
newspapers, and the meaning of you have not 


don, frequented by merchants, ship-owners, " 
etc., for the purpose of obtaining shipping inte!.!- 
gence and transacting marine insurances. Registers 
are kept at Lioyd’s of all the ships which arrive in si- 
most every port in the world, and also disasters 1! 


corporealgvigor.** 

Emiuia, (New York, N. Y.)—Opinions 
—_ Sas year ciskce There 
varicty and can \. 

re wevcral diferent characters of hoses, ail besutift 

enough in their a Roman ee 

nese, the Jewish nose, stump nose, sharp 
nose. Now itisquite clear that the three nations! 
noses—the Roman nus¢, the Grerk nose, 
ish nose—were considered to be found —_— 


from the tip of the chin te os 
hair. 2 We believe that ibee Me Guscenee 
the length of everybody's nose iS @ tip of the furefia- 





